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CONSIDER CHILDREN’S READING 


e The President’s Message 
for November 








ce following resolution was adopted at our annual convention: 
“The amount of unwholesome material contained in the books, period- 
icals, and newspapers of today is deplorable. We therefore urge 
individual parents to supervise and direct more carefully the reading 
activities of young people, and to urge the right enforcement of all laws 
regulating the sale and distribution of unwholesome reading matter.” 

Resolutions are our platform for work. Are you working toward 
the end of effacing unwholesome reading and substituting good material ? 
What magazines and books and papers do you bring into your homes? 
What do your neighborhood stores display? What standards have 
vour libraries? Are your children getting hold of magazines reeking 
with perverted advertising, vile stories, and indecent suggestions? Are 
the minds of your children being diverted from wholesome, normal 
trends and filled with warped impressions of love and life? 

What do you know about these conditions? It is the responsibility — 
of every parent to direct his attention along this line. Find out for 
yourself about your home and your newsstands; ask your librarian to 
assist you in choosing books; talk over the situation in your parent- 
teacher meetings; know the laws; ask for police regulation if necessary. 
Don’t neglect your responsibility to encourage good reading. Make 
it a community project; no home can do it alone. Invite all groups 
to assist. You will be surprised how much can be done to create a 
community standard about good reading. Encourage the news dealers, 
the shops, and the stores which do not feature bad magazines; be frank 
to tell the others how you feel about their displays. Make it worth 
while for merchants and the press to give better reading. 

We are prone to feel the task is too great for us but if none of us 
made the effort to improve ourselves or our environment it would be 
a sorry old world to live in. Each of us can do something; combined, 
we have the great power of public opinion with which to bring about 
better conditions. Be courageous in expressing your opinion about what 
kind of community you want your child to live in. After all, if parents 
are complacent, or indifferent, or lacking in courage, and fail to decide 
what environment they seek for children, one can hardly expect that 
communities, rushing headlong for business, will stop to consider 
children. Be confident that others will feel as you do about good 
reading. Be persistent and do not turn back at the first obstacle. 

Upon the plastic minds of children are written indelible impressions 
that influence them continually. What type of impressions are you 
helping to have written there? Encouragement of good reading is a 
fine project for P. T. A. members to carry through. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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LOVING RESPECT— 
OR LIP SERVICE? 


How Deep Understanding and Mutual 
Respect Were Achieved by One Wise 
Mother and Her Daughter 





By Eupora Ramsay RICHARDSON 


HE other evening I departed from 
grates and sent my little girl to bed 
for “giving me the raspberry.” In case 
you are unfamiliar with the vernacular of 
1933—this feat is accomplished by pursing 
the lips, pushing the tongue against the 
teeth, and emitting the breath explosively. 

The whole question of filial respect had 
been causing me concern that day. In 
reaction from the old method I have always 
gone on the principle that love was para- 
mount between parent and child and that 
what the lips did was of no considerable 
importance. The evening before I sent 
Dolly to bed, however, I heard a mother 
reprove an_ eighteen-year-old daughter 


kindly and, as I thought, deservedly. The 
girl tossed her saucy head. 
“Oh, shut up, Mother,” she said. “You 


talk like somebody who hasn’t any sense. 
I’m going to do what I darn please, and 
you know it.” 

The mother smiled and shrugged her 
shoulders. Yet the three of us who made 
up the guests at the bridge table were sad 
and apprehensive. Our children were 
approaching adolescence. Would they talk 
to vs that way in a few years when we 
dared to offer maternal advice? 

The next day my little twelve-year-old 
girl, toward whom I have always assumed 
an attitude of comradeship, disagreed with 
something I had said and made that 
funny little sound with her mouth which 
is known as “giving the raspberry.” At 
once I remembered the impudent eighteen- 
year-old and grew serious. 
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“You are merely playing,” I said, “yet 
I would rather not hear that unattractive 
noise. Somebody else might misunderstand. 
You won't do it any more, will you?” 

The child looked surprised but said she 
would try to remember. Of course in an 
hour or so she forgot her promise. 

“If you do that again, I shall have to 
punish you,” I threatened. 

This time the amazement was genuine, 
for punishment has never figured in our 
program. That evening we were sitting 
around the fire, talking of this and that, 
when Dolly asked what dress she should 
wear to a party the next afternoon. I 
made my suggestion. ‘Pstst!”’ came the 
familiar sound. I sent her to bed forth- 
with. Yes, she might take a book, but she 
was not to come down again that evening. 
The punishment was not severe. In fact. 
I think it proved to be altogether pleasant. 
Yet punishment of any kind is so unheard 
of between Dolly and me that it served 
as an aid to her memory. More than a 
week has passed without my having been 
given the raspberry again. 

Yet, after time to meditate the problem, 
I am inclined to think that I made an issue 
where nothing fundamental was involved, 
all to avoid the impression that might be 
made upon friends who happen to be with 
me some day when my daughter decides to 
execute the raspberry. A remark made to 
me the other day by an older woman whose 
grown son calls her by her first name was 
somewhat revealing of my own state of 
mind. 
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“Jim and I are the best pals in the 
world,” she said. ‘He'll make a date with 
me any time in preference to his best girl, 
but he talks to me as though, he and I were 
the same age. I have to call him down 
every now and then and tell him to appear 
more respectful. when other people are 
around.” 


I AM wondering which is more 
important—what other people think or the 
basic relationship between parent and child. 
In the case of the eighteen-year-old girl 
and her mother, I haven’t the facts upon 
which to found a judgment. Those two 
may or may not be on the 
terms that produce the best 
results. Yet I am sure that 
the girl’s flippant retort 
meant nothing. 
Many a daughter 
who lived in the 
“Yes, ma’am” age 
and who replied to 
reproofs with the 
utmost politeness of 
manner has_ been 
equally or more de- 
termined to go her 
own headstrong 
way. We mothers 
who are apostles of 
the new order are 
not sufficiently sure of our ground to rise 
above real or imagined criticisms. 

Therefore I think I did wrong when I 
sent Dolly to bed for “giving me the rasp- 
berry.” I have never demanded any out- 
ward show of respect or believed lip service 
to be necessary. So, while the punishment 
will probably prove effective in stopping 
the little demonstration to which I 
objected, I am sure that the child remains 
unconvinced concerning the logic of my 
stand. To her assurance that she did not 
mean to be disrespectful, my only reply 
was that I understood, of course, but that 
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other people might not. All of which must 
seem rather flimsy to a child who has been 
told again and again to make her own de- 
cisions regardless of what other people may 
say or think. 

I was reared in a day when children 
treated their parents with dull and heavy 
respect, and I can remember very well the 
burdensome details. If your parents had 
discarded the servile “sir” and ‘“‘ma’am,” 
the constant repetition of their names was 
an even greater nuisance. It was “Yes, 
Mother,” “No, Mother,” “Yes, Father,” 
“No, Father,” “I’m sorry, Mother,” 








Drawings by 
Wynna 
Wright 


“We let her see our attitude and 
then leave the decision to her’ 


“Thank you, Father,” until the very words 
that connoted parenthood were a bother 
to you. Contradiction of something you 
knew not to be true was so oblique and 
dificult that it often seemed better to 
allow truth to be crushed to earth than to 
attempt to defend it. Instead of the sim- 
ple, “That wasn’t the way it happened,” 
or “That’s not right,” of my daughter, 
children of my generation had to couch 
their refutations somewhat after this man- 
ner: “I beg your pardon, Mother, but I 
think you are mistaken. My impression 
was thus and so.” “I do not believe this 
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poppycock meant anything at all. I have 
seen repressed children of this generation 
and my own, when they were thoroughly 
angry, as disrespectful as little imps, though 
they knew full well that the consequences 
would not be pleasant; whereas my child, 
who doesn’t know anything about conse- 
quences, has never been genuinely disre- 
spectful or defiant. 

I am inclined to think that enforced 
homage is harmful to the fundamental rela- 


tionship. Of course, Dolly isn’t going to 
“give me the raspberry” any more. Yet 
reverence for parenthood has not been 


born within her because she was sent to 
bed, but rather a dread of punishment that 
might be more the future. 
Whereas the saucy little gesture meant 
nothing at all, I fear she has mentally 
“given me the raspberry” many times since 
I put her to bed for what I misinterpreted 
to be impertinence. 


severe in 


And isn’t it egotism 
that causes parents to want an outward 
show of deep respect? We should like it 
from our friends, perhaps. Because our 
children are the only ones from whom we 
can demand it, we take advantage of their 


dependent positions. 


C ERTAINLY we have had manifold 
compensations for treating our child like a 
human being and making her a partner in 
the business of living. Though we have 
never used the word obey, she performs 
the act rather better than children who 
have felt the consequences of violation. I 
believe this is entirely because her reason- 
ing power has been developed by the 
method we have employed. We don’t pro- 
hibit; we merely discuss the pros and cons 
of questions in such a way as to let her 
see our attitude, and then we leave the 
decision to her. I can think now of no 
occurrence that has caused us misgivings as 
to the wisdom of the procedure, whereas 
there have been many instances that have 
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given us courage to continue as we started. 

Two years ago, when she was only ten, 
our neighborhood discovered that the little 
girls had been swimming regularly in a 
bottomless quarry a mile from our suburb. 
When the news came to an assembled 
group of mothers, I was certain that Dolly 
had been among the miscreants, for she 
adores the water and is a good swimmer. 
Since I had formulated no disciplinary plan 
to meet such a situation and since Dolly 
had never been punished, I asked no ques- 
tions for the time being and wondered 
despairingly what I should do, taking for 
granted, since Dolly rode her bicycle every 
afternoon with the crowd that had been 
seen in the dangerous quarry, that she had 
been taking her daily dip. 

Then one of the other children, who 
happened to be desperately afraid that her 
parents, who had already questioned her, 
would discover the falsehood she had told, 
took me into her confidence. She had been 
in swimming with the others. Dolly had 
lent her a bathing suit, which had later 
disappeared from the rock upon which she 
had left it to dry. Dolly had not been in. 
What would I do if she had? Her mother 
and father would punish her severely. 
Then I was emboldened to talk to the other 
children. With one accord, the little girls 
told me that Dolly had refused to accom- 
pany them, giving as her reason that her 
mother went swimming with her frequently 
and would be distressed to know that she 
had risked the dangers of the quarry with- 
out the companionship of a grown person. 
Every child but the little girl who was 
still in the corporal punishment class 
confessed her guilt and had privileges 
taken from her. I was nonplused. Why 
hadn’t Dolly gone with the others? She 
certainly knew nothing about fear. My 
inquiry merely brought the answer, “Why, 
Mother, I thought you wouldn’t want 
me to.” 

The following winter the same little 
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group organized a club of boys and girls 
which met every Friday evening at the 
various homes represented. One boy of 
fourteen, though legally under age, was 
allowed to drive the family car. When 
the party met at his house, which is only 
three or four doors from ours, he offered 
proudly and gallantly to convey his guests 
home. A joy ride was planned as soon as 
the children had squeezed themselves into 
the car. Dolly insisted, however, that she 
be deposited at her door. ‘The results of 
the escapade were not pleasant to contem- 
plate. After an hour of hilarity, some of 
the results were: a mear wreck, a bent 
fender, a stolen hub cap, a top missing 
from the gasoline tank, and parental indig- 
nation that caused the disruption of the 
club. I was at a loss to know why Dolly 
did not continue a member of the party. 
To my inquiry as to whether or not she 
wanted to take the joy ride came the same 
answer, “Why, Mother, I thought you 
wouldn’t want me to.” Yet the children 
who were accustomed to punishment 


and who must have weighed the con- “J am inclined to think 


‘ I ; 
sequences against the pleasure to be poe yr Aomage ts 


derived from disobedience, took the 
ride and paid the price. 

In our family program there are no 
secrets withheld from Dolly. She 
knows the family income and how it is 
spent and therefore makes no unrea- 
sonable requests but assumes a share 
of the work and responsibility with- 
out admonition and solicitation. —Two 
years ago we found it necessary to do 
without the maid who had been with 
us since Dolly was a baby and who 
had spoiled the child inordinately. 
No one asked Dolly to help with the 
housework. “Since I had been reared 
by a mother who brooked in domes- 
tic matters no interference from 
children, I rather assumed that a ten- 
year-old child would continue to go 
her carefree way. Dolly did nothing 
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mental relationship” 


of the kind, however. She began at once 
to fix her own lunch and to make up her 
bed and straighten her room before leaving 
for school, and when she is at home she 
takes as a matter of course her cooperation 
in whatever work is going on. 

I have always watched these punished 
friends of hers with a great deal of inter- 
est. Most of them are not doing well at 
school, though each month after the reports 
come in there are long afternoons of im- 
prisonment and no motion pictures for a 
penitential season. When a high grade is 
made there is great exultation—not, I fear, 
because achievement has brought satisfac- 
tion but because of the bonus bestowed by 
relieved parents. In connection with her 
school work Dolly has never received a 
punishment or a reward, except once a gift 
of money from a visiting grandfather; yet 


(Continued on page 160) 
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A dame school of early 
New England 


THE SCHOOL MUST KNOW 


By Knute O. Broapy 


T has long been urged that the home 
I should know the school. To further 
this understanding special programs have 
been arranged for visiting days in order 
that parents might see their children at 
work. In addition to these visiting days 
held during Education Week, Book Week, 
Better English Week, and the like, night 
sessions have been provided to make it 
possible for fathers (and mothers who 
work) to visit the school. Throughout 
the year exhibits of school work are dis- 
played for the parents. News about school 
activities is available through bulletins, and 
also through columns in the newspapers. 
All of this is essential, timely, and inter- 
esting. The homes in the community that 
support the school have the right to know 
what is being done there. 

But the school should know the home, 
as well as the home should know the 
school, although for a somewhat different 
reason. The school and the home work 
together for the purpose of educating the 
child to find the fullest and happiest life. 
The home has a far greater influence for 
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THE HOME 


good or for bad than we are prone to 
acknowledge, and the school cannot func- 
tion for the best good of the individual 
child unless it knows the conditions and 
home influences under which that child 
Lack of adjustment to school situa- 
tions with its accompanying unhappiness 
for home, teacher, and child may be 
handled understandingly and  sympa- 
thetically; abilities may be discovered in 
the timid child; physical defects may be 
detected and remedied; and cooperative 
effort between parents and teacher may be 
established if the school is permitted to 
have an insight into the home from which 
the pupil comes. Surely the teacher is 
handicapped if she does not have this infor- 
mation, at least by incompleteness of facts, 
as she attempts to act intelligently in her 
effort to provide as well as possible for 
individual differences. 

What does the school need to know 
about the home? Four things: 

1. The educational and cultural level of 
home members. 


2. The health conditions. 
November, 1933 


lives. 
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3. The life enrichment activities carried 
on in which the child participates. 

4. And finally, the aspirations, ideals, 
and attitudes developed in the home. Let 
us discuss each one‘of these knowledges 
separately—the bearing each has on child 
behavior and the natural development of 
abilities and talents. 


Education and Culture in the Home 


Tue actual academic achievement 
of parents is not necessarily an index to the 
cultural level maintained in a home. That 
is to say, high school graduation, or even 
a college degree, does not in itself mean 
a high standard of living as regards facts 
about which the school is concerned, such 
as respect for the rights of others’ person- 
ality and property, the use of good English 
in ordinary daily conversation, the choice 
of good literature for home reading, the 
type of pictures hung on the walls, and the 
maintenance of an intelligent interest in the 
world about us. Indeed, sometimes we find 
the gentlest of manners, the greatest ab- 
sence of careless talk, and the most wide- 
awake alertness to the world’s affairs in 
homes where neither parent has had the 
opportunity for higher education. A pic- 
ture of the background from which the 
child emerges, given by the facts just men- 
tioned, is of invaluable assistance in de- 


An early Colonial one-room 
school. Teachers in the 
earliest schools of this coun- 
try had one advantage over 
today’s teachers in that they 
knew, without effort, the 
home conditions in which 


their pupils lived 





Illustrations on this page and the 
preceding one copyrighted by Ginn 
and Company 
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termining the kind and amount of work 
needed by the child in the so-called 
“appreciation” studies, for example: art, 
music, literature. 


Health Conditions 


Teactszns, in accordance with 
common practice, often make the mistake 
of calling a child dull, naughty, or restless 
when he is really the victim of bad health 
habits, or health defects that could be 
remedied. First in consideration is the 
number of hours the child sleeps and then 
the number of persons, children or adults, 
with whom he must share his bedroom, or 
even his bed. A child who must sleep with 
two brothers or sisters in one bed is not 
getting adequate or healthful sleep. Perhaps 
he must share the bedroom as well with 
another “bedful” of children. If he is 
nervous, irritable, or drowsy in school, his - 
teacher should know that he perhaps is not 
sleeping under the proper conditions. If 
Miss Smith could talk to the mother she 
could help her to see the importance of the 
fact that Jimmy should sleep alone if 
possible, certainly with not more than one 
other in his bed. A further solution to 
Jimmy’s problem may be found in adding 
to his regular hours of sleep. 

Is Jimmy dressed warmly enough? Does 
he have colds all winter long? Does that 
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cough “hang on?” What should the school 
do about it? Maybe Jimmy’s mother 
accepts the fact that he is subject to colds 
when, in reality, the teacher could be of 
real assistance if she knew at what tem- 
perature his home was kept, the type of 
heating employed, and if his mother 
thought it necessary for Jimmy to wear 
warm underclothing and galoshes in snowy 
weather. 

We are told that many of our school 
children are undernourished. Certainly a 
child cannot do good work if he does not 
get proper food. Knowing the home con- 
ditions, the school may help by a program 
of adult education for parents who can 
afford food but are providing the wrong 
kinds, by sending helpful bulletins to those 
homes, or by furnishing at the school addi- 
tional food in the nature of milk, hot soup, 
or chocolate for those whose homes are 
unable to furnish all the nourishment that 
is needed. 

Chronic diseases among home members 
may be a real menace to children unless 
every care is given to shield them from 
dangerous contacts. Tuberculosis and some 
infections with drainage of long standing, 
while not contagious, may prove infectious 
to others if proper safeguards are not taken 
to provide individual towels, wash cloths, 
and bedding; to dispose of refuse and 
bandages; and to secure sufficient ventila- 
tion and fresh air. 


The greatest use that the school can 
make of its information on these matters 
is this: knowing the needs of the children 
under her supervision, the teacher may 
better plan health lessons and health proj- 
ects which will have a vital and significant 
bearing upon the lives of those particular 


children. 


Life Enrichment Activities 


Evecnmant of life is the result 
of finding interest, pleasure, and joys in 
Life 
is made meaningful when we are able to 
find beauty and joy in common tasks, and 
are gracious and sincerely kind in all deal- 
ings with others. Explorations in the fields 
of art, poetry, drama, creative dancing, the 
finding of deep contentment in the reading 
of books, and the ability to enter into play- 
life happily and whole-heartedly make our 
lives a source of pleasure to ourselves as 
well as to others. 


activities within our environment. 


Schools everywhere are coming to a 
realization that they must help their pupils 
to see life steadily, to see it whole, and 
to find it good. ‘The schools desire to 
know, then, how much is being accom- 
plished in this direction in the home so that 
they may not waste their efforts in need- 
less duplication, but rather place stress on 
the activities that will supplement the pro- 
grams maintained in the homes. Then, 
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too, the school may act as a medium from 
one home to another by making special use 
of the talents of the more privileged chil- 
dren to show to less fortunate children the 
thrilling interest in having a hobby, the 
absorbing fascination in new friends found 
in books, and the satisfaction of having 
created an article with one’s own hands, 
especially if it is to beautify the home. By 
“privileged children” we mean children 
whose wise mothers and fathers are pro- 
viding them with sources of activity 
through which they may find interest and 
pleasure in a constructive way. Thus the 
enrichment activities in the home may reach 
and enrich the school members as a group. 

Moreover, the individual child profits 
when the teacher knows that Susie is taking 
a music lesson on Saturday, a dancing 
lesson on Wednesday, and perhaps prac- 
ticing for a play at the Children’s Theater, 
too. By keeping careful watch, the teacher 
may discover that Susie’s loss of weight, 
her failure in arithmetic, or her lack of 
playmates at recess is due to the fact that 
she is tired, overstrained, and not allowed 
time to be just herself in a natural, childish 
way. Here, again, a sympathetic under- 
standing based on actual knowledge be- 
tween home and school may result in the 
rearrangement of Susie’s program for her 
permanent good. 

The ideals and attitudes developed in the 
home go hand-in-hand with the life en- 
richment program carried on there. In 
fact, they are inseparable. Right atti- 
toward work and toward ap- 
proved social behavior, and high ideals 
of individual living are developed 
through the enriched life we have 
been discussing. In addition to that 
discussion let us add that training in 
social etiquette is an in- 
valuable part of the 
child’s personality. 


tudes 


Good manners will 
help him to avoid diffi- 
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culties and may carry him through many 
an otherwise unpleasant situation. If this 
training is sufficiently maintained in the 
home, the school may place its efforts in 
other directions. However, if the home 
does not accept this responsibility, the 
school should, by all means, spend time and 
effort in teaching these phases of social be- 
havior. For this reason, too, the school 
must know the home in order to make up 
its own program. 


Home and School Cooperation 


You wonder, no doubt, why the 
schools have not been more aggressive in 
the past in securing this information if it 
is of such value. Perhaps the most im- 
portant reason is the fear of being mis- 
understood in its efforts. The home must 
realize that the school is in no way seeking 
to invade the sacred privacy that is the 
right of every home. The information 
which the school seeks is sought in a purely 
professional attitude that the school may 
be helpful in providing good things for the 
children of the home. To complete this 
circle, then, the home in turn benefits by 
the improvement of its members. 

Parent-teacher associations have already 
done a great deal to bring about this desired 
relationship between home and school. In 
any cooperative enterprise (and education 
is such an undertaking) it is necessary to 
have a coordinating agency. By the free 
interchange of ideas at the P. T. A. meet- 
ings understanding is developed among both 
teachers and parents. 
The members of the 
association will render 
additional service if 
they can give favorable 
publicity in organized 
fashion to the school’s 
effort to learn more 
about the homes from 
which the children 
come. 
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THREE CHRISTMAS EVES 


By Lucy Barton 


The First 


Characters 
Mr. RIcH 
Mrs. RICH 


ISABELLE 
Jack 


The scene is an expensively furnished 
At rise of curtain Mr. Ricu 
is discovered in a chair facing the audience, 
figuring on an envelope. 
worried. Enter Mrs. RicuH. 


living room. 


His expression is 


Mrs. R. John. I’m just sick about hav- 
ing to change our plans for the children’s 
Christmas gifts. I haven’t had the heart to 
warn them, and I know Isabelle is counting 
on the diamond and sapphire pin to wear 
with her new white. 

Mr. R. I suppose Jack expects to drive 
back to college in his own car, too. Well, 
I’m sorry, Mary, as I said before. It’s a 
bitter thing for a man to deny his children 
pleasures; but I’ve been figuring again, 
and we've just got to cut down on 
luxuries, what with taxes and all— 

Mrs. R. I thought they said the. de- 
pression was over. 

Mr. R. Probably is—but not to the 
extent of precious stones and imported 
cars. Plain living, Mary—there’s the 
salvation of this country. 
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A Short Play in Three Scenes 


Mrs. R. Well, it’s a blessing that 
clothes are so cheap, anyway. Isabelle and 
I saw really smart little frocks the other 
day for five dollars, so we just picked up 
half a dozen. I don’t see how they do it! 

Mr. R. Wish I were in the ready- 
made dress business. Those fellows still 
buy diamonds, I guess! 

Mrs. R. Qh, Christmas is just a farce 
if you can’t give your loved ones what they 
most want! 

Mr. R. (Despondently.) Don’t, Mary, 
(Drops his head in his hands, then looks 


up as Isabelle enters.) 


IsABELLE. (Sinks into a chair; takes 
off her hat.) I’m tired. 

Mrs. R. Nice party? 

IsABELLE. Uh-huh—all right. (Looks 


at watch.) Gosh, I’ve got to dress. That 
dinner’s at seven. 

Mr. R. (Disappointed.) Not dining at 
home on Christmas Eve? 

IsABELLE. (Lightly.) Sorry, Dad—all 
dated up ahead. (As she gets up to go, 
JACK ambles in.) 

Jack. Say, Pop, let me take a dress- 
shirt? I wrecked my last one last night. 

Mr. R. Or rather, say, this morning. 
Well, I suppose so; I’m not sure it’ll fit. 


Jack. Yeah, yours fit me. I’ve worn 
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‘em before. Mom—I want to eat early; 
we've got a long drive. 

Mr. R. You're not honoring us with 
your company this Christmas Eve, either? 

Jack. Well you see, it’s like this. The 
girl I’m taking to this dance lives in 
Greenwich and her father’s a fraternity 
brother and he gives a lot to the alumni 
fund and — 

Mrs. R. Before you both get away— 
don’t forget that we all are having noon 
Christmas dinner with the Middletons. 


IsABELLE. What! Oh, Mother, not 
really! 
Jack. (Cheerfully.) Too bad, I’ve 


got a lunch date! 

Mrs. R. Jack, we’ve promised. They 
are your Own cousins. 

Jack. That’s not my fault — 

ISsABELLE. Oh, they’re so poky. 
don’t know anybody we know. 


They 


Jack. I always have to kind of apolo- 
gize for not seeing Tom at college; but 
when a man’s not a fraternity — 

Mrs. R. John—what shall I do? 

Mr. R. Do? 
for dinner—or their January allowances 
will take a 50 per cent cut! 

Jack. (Sullenly, as he slouches out.) 
Oh, all right, all right — 

ISABELLE. 


They go to their aunt’s 


Well, I can keep a tea en- 
gagement, I suppose? I can stand it for 
an hour or two. I must rush—(Dashes 
out.) 

(Mr and Mrs. Ricu, left alone, stare 
forlornly at each other.) 

Mr. R. Christmas Eve! Shall we go 
to a movie, or just listen to “Silent Night” 
on the radio? 


Curtain 

















The Second 


Characters 
Mr. LITTLE 
Mrs. LITTLE 
MarTHA, 11 years old 
BILLY 
Gus 
JEAN 
ROSE 
BERT 
THE Baby 


Children in steps, the number 
. 
does not really matter 





The scene is in a poverty-stricken room 
containing a kitchen table: and various 
seats, such as rickety chairs or improvised 
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Drawings by A. R. Scoboria 


benches. There may also be a gas stove, 
or that can be imagined off-stage, and there 
may be a cot or other furnishings to indi- 
cate that this is an all-purpose room. 

At rise of curtain MARTHA, a thin, pale 
little girl, is setting the table for supper. 
Mr. LitTLe, wearing a dirty checked 
apron over his old sweater and trousers, 
is cooking the meal. If the stove is in the 
room, he stands before it, or he may come 
in from an adjoining room, frying-pan in 
hand, as he speaks. The younger children 
are all huddled together, downstage at one 
The baby 
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side, on cot, chairs, er floor. 








CHILD WELFARE 


is on BiLiy’s lap; BILty is reading aloud 
from a dog-eared picture-book. 


Bitty. | “The ‘stockings were hung by 
the chimney with care in hope that St. 
Nicholas soon would be there—” (He 
continues reading quietly, not loud enough 


to interfere with other talking.) 


MartHa. Was Mother supposed to 


work overtime tonight, Father? 

Mr. L. I didn’t think so, but maybe 
she had a chance to get a little extra. If 
she did, perhaps we might manage some- 
thing special for Christmas. 


MarTHa. There she comes. 


Mr. L. Supper’s about ready. 


Mrs. L. (Entering wearily, carrying 
bundles.) 1 got fifty cents extra in the 
pay-envelope, so I stopped at the market. 
Here. (She puts parcels on the kitchen 
table and unwraps them, helped by 
MartTHA and Mr. Littte.) There’s the 
soup-bone; there seemed to be more meat 
on this one, for the weight; and the carrots 
were two for five because they’re a little 
wilted. 


MartTHA. (Grasping a knobby parcel.) 
What’s this? 
Mrs. L. (Looking around cautiously.) 


Sh! 


Mr. L. They won't notice; Billy’s read- 
ing them “The Night Before Christmas” 
again. 

Mrs. L. I bought oranges, six of them, 
and six lollypops. It seemed to me that if 


we had that much they could hang up their 

stockings. 
MartHa. Qh, yes, Mother, just like 

we used to when I was a little girl, and 


Father had a job. 
Mrs. L. Yes, dear, like that. 


(Mr. LittLe looks so despondent that 
his wife puts her hand affectionately on his 
arm. He braces up and goes back to his 
cooking while Mrs. Litre takes off her 


hat and MartHa puts the purchases 
away.) 
Mrs. L. Passing Mercer’s window, I 


saw those dresses I was putting buttons on 
a while ago—do you remember, Martha, 
the navy blue with white that I told you 
were so pretty? 
dollars. 


Mr. L. (Brings the frying-pan to the 
table and begins to distribute the contents 
onto the plates.) Get the coffee for your 
mother, Martha. 


They are retailing at five 


MartHa. Two cups? 
Mr. L. No, just for your mother. 


We'll both have some tomorrow, for a 
celebration. 

Mrs. L. (Sits wearily at the end of 
the table.) 1 saw a newspaper headline 
that says the depression is over. 

Mr. L. Yes, I’ve seen those, too. Drink 
your coffee, Mother. Come, children. 

Bitty. “And I heard him exclaim, as 
he drove out of sight, ‘Merry Christmas 
to all, and to all a good night!’ ” 


Curtain 








The Third 


Characters 


Mr. MIpDLETON ELIZABETH 


Mrs. MIDDLETON Bos 
Tom MArGARET 
The scene is a_ pleasantly furnished 


sitting room, with a piano against one wall. 
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At rise of curtain, ELIZABETH, a girl 
about eighteen, and Marcaret, eleven, 
are busy packing a very large market- 
basket. It is to contain a variety of food- 
stuffs, which are only half wrapped, so 
that we see a good-sized turkey, a bunch 
of celery, and a pie, as well as knobby 
paper bags which might contain potatoes, 
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onions, or other winter vegetables, and a 
number of cans of staples. On a table are 
some simple toys, enough to. give seven 
children gifts 


wrapping them in plain white‘or red tissue 


two each. Margaret is 


paper and tying them with inexpensive 
bright cord or ribbon. 
Marcaret. Look, Libby, isn’t this 


bunny cute? The baby is three years old, 
and I thought she’d like it. 


EvizABeTH. I think they’re all darling, 
and I just wish I could be there to watch 
the children open them. I miss it now 
that you and Bob are so grown up that 
you don’t get excited over your presents. 


Marcaret. (Seriously.) 1 am excited, 
but there are so many other things about 
Christmas besides the presents—it begins 
with having you and Tom home from 
school, and there are the play and the 
carols and then the getting ready for 
Christmas dinner—and it’s such fun to be 
old enough to help with the basket. Did 
you start to help when you were. eleven? 


ELIZABETH. because Mother 
was doing it all by herself, or with Dad; 
and you know men aren’t so much good, 
especially on the grocery part. Now hurry 
up, Sis; the boys want to take these right 
away. 


Sooner, 


(They go on packing, as Tom and Bos 
come in.) 


Bos. Gee, it’s snowing. 


Maybe we 


can coast tomorrow. Come on with that; 


we want to get back. 
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EvizABETH. Get the other big baskets 
from Mother’s room for the presents, and 


the box of clothes. (BoB goes out.) 


Tom. (Takes out a pencil.) Tell me 


the address again. 


ELIzABETH. The name is Little, and 
they live at 110% East Spruce Street. If 
you don’t know where that is, you cross 
the tracks down by the freight depot and 
there is a policeman at the first corner who 
can tell you. 


Tom. What a place to live! What 
does the man do? Or what'did he do?” 

EvizABETH. Plumber. Out of work 
three years. A good man, too. Mother 
says Mrs. Little is a fine woman. » She has 
a job in a dress-factory, and they and the 


seven. children try to get along on that. 
Imagine! 


(Reénter Bos, and Mrs. Mipp.Leton 
with him. She has the basket, he a box.) 


Mrs. M. Tom, can’t you spare that 
Oxford gray suit? You're about Mr. 
Little’s size. 

Tom. Aw, I love that suit, Mum—had 
Oh, well, take it. And 
there are some quite dark blue shirts in 
the drawer—three, I think; I don’t like 
‘em very well. Wait, I'll go. (He 
dashes off.) 


Mrs. M. It was nice to get that winter 
coat from Mrs. Foster—just the right size. 
Oh, and did I tell you? That grumpy 
Mr. Smith who runs the drug store over- 
heard me telling her about the Littles, and 
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it three years. 








CHIED WELFARE 


came right out and offered me coal for 
them. 


MarcareT. All wrapped. (She and 
her mother pack the presents in the second 
basket. Tom returns with his suit and 
shirts and gives them to his mother, who 
opens the box and puts them on top.) 


Mrs. M. Bring back the baskets for 
next year. (The boys pick up the box and 
baskets.) Get back soon. And say Merry 
Christmas to them all from all of us. 


MarcareT. ’Specially Martha from 
me, ‘cause she’s eleven, too. 


Boys. (On their way out.) O. K. 


Mrs. M. How about the rhymes, 
Elizabeth ? 


E.LIzABETH. Oh, genius is burning. I 
might inform you that Tom is doing yours, 
and you'll just die when you see what he 
got for you at the dime store to go with it. 


Mrs. M. I don’t believe it can be any 
cuter than what your father has concocted 
for you. QOh, Elizabeth, before I forget. 
When you set the table do be sure to give 
yourself that chair from the attic. I’m 
afraid if your Uncle John gets it there 
will be a collapse. 


ELIzABETH. It would be nearly as bad 
if your own Tommy-boy sat in it—he is not 
tender with the furniture. But honestly, 
Mother, it would do my soul good to see 
my darling cousin Jack take a tumble. 
Such an ego! 


MarcareT. Well, I wish we didn’t 
have to have them—they’re no fun at all. 


E.LizABETH. And as for writing clever 
rhymes about them—well, I might, if it 
were not for the duties of hospitality. - 


Mrs. M. (Sighs.) Yet their mother 
and I used to have such good times when 
we were children, at Christmas. Our fam- 
ily dinners then, instead of a meager 
twelve, went up to twenty-four or more, 
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and all the little ones had a table of their 
own — 


Marcaret. (Who has been counting 
up.) Twelve. Who—Oh, Mother, are 


the grannies coming after all? 


Mrs. M. (Looks guilty.) I’ve let the 
cat out of the bag. It was as’prise. Why, 
the darlings wired me that they were 
docking this afternoon and they would be 
here tomorrow for dinner if they had to 
fly to make it. 


ELIzABETH. Good old sports! They 


knew that Christmas wouldn’t be Christ- 
mas without them. 


Mrs. M. Two more rhymes, Elizabeth. 

EvizABeTH. Right! And_ joke-gifts. 
Oh, I know. No, I shan’t tell you. (She 
giggles.) Wait and see. 

Mr. M. (Entering.) What's all the 
chatter? Conspiracies? Mother, you won't 
forget to have the carving-knife really 
sharp, will you? 


Mrs. M. Tom did it today. Will you 
please, first thing in the morning, put a 
stronger base on the little tree? I can’t 
have it toppling over into the cranberry 
sauce. 

ELIZABETH. It’s fun to have just a 
table-tree, I think. And Mother, I’m go- 
ing to put my cousin Isabelle right oppo- 
site me, so that the forest will be between 
us. 


Mrs. M._ Elizabeth! On Christmas 
Eve. 

EvizaBeTH. All right, Ducky, I'll be 
good. (Kisses her.) 

Mr. M. How about the boys? Back 
soon ? 


Mrs. M. Oh, yes, and then the two 
infants must go to bed. 


Marcaret. Qh, Mother! 


Mrs. M. Yes, even on Christmas Eve. 
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Have you forgotten that there must be 
time for Santa Claus to come? 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Claus, where are your whiskers? 


Mrs. M. (Laughs.) 


bed it must be, and soon. 
Mr. M. 
Mrs. M. 


begin without the boys. 


MARGARET. Santa 


Well, anvway— 


But songs first ? 
We 


Yes, songs first. can 

(Either she or EvtzABeTH sits at the 
piano, the others stand near. and they all 
The two 


boys enter quietly and join the singing.) 


begin singing “Silent Night.” 


* * * 


This ends the play, but, instead of draw- 
ing the curtain, you may wish to encourage 
the audience to join the Middletons in 
singing “Silent Night.” In fact, a com- 
munity sing may start immediately. 


NOTES ON PRODUCTION 
The scenes may be set on any stage, or even 


at the end of a hall or drawing room, but a 
curtain to separate stage from audience is very 


desirable. Without it, the actors will have to 
walk in on their first lines, and go out on the 
last lines. 

Scenes will then have to be shifted before 


the audience’s eyes; in which case, but almost 
equally if there is a curtain, the changes must 
be rapid. This will require ingenuity in select- 
ing the fewest possible pieces of furniture to 
The only required fur- 


nishings are as follows: 


characterize a scene. 


First scene: Two arm-chairs. 

Second scene: A kitchen table, three chairs, 
and a low chair for the boy with a book. 

Third scene: A table and a piano. 


Another piece or two, carefully chosen, will 


set the character of the room. For example: 
In the first, a handsome screen and a radio. 
In the second, a dilapidated gas or oil stove, 

a cot with an old comforter, a backless chair. 


In the third, a chair with a lamp beside it, 
and books and magazines on the table. 

Watch details: 
upholstery, accessories for scenes one and three; 
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Appropriate table-runners, 
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worn table-cloth and cracked china for scene 
two. 

The clothes of the actors, as well as their 
physical characteristics, will further “dress” the 
scenes appropriately: Ultra-modishness for 
Isabelle and Jack; extreme raggedness (though 
not real dirt), pallor, and thinness for the 
Littles; and simple, good-looking “sports-type” 
modernness for the young Middletons. 





GOLD DUST 


By RutH CLark CorFrEey 


Wealth, thinking to pass me by, 
Hid her elusive face 

And laughed when I stretched my hand 
To catch and hold her grace. 

I could not touch her garment 
Nor find one coin of gold; 


But when I ceased to chase her, 
I looked—and oh, behold! 

I saw a sunbeam shining 
Upon my baby’s hair 

And found that Wealth had tricked me— 
She’d left my gold dust there! 











THE SCIENCE OF 
FEEDING THE FAMILY 


By AvELAIvE §. BAYLOR 


the need of balanced diets in stock 
raising, we have been singularly obtuse in 
recognizing the need for 
scientific procedures in feeding the family, 
although this need has, in fact, been written 


por all our boasted pride in recognizing 
corresponding 


large in terms of disease, nervous insta- 
The 
little pig has prospered and grown fat 
under scientific while the little 
human child has in far too many instances 
been left to grow puny and sickly, because 
we have not extended the art and science 


bility, and high rates of mortality. 


rations, 


of feeding to the human family. 

But we are at last emerging from some 
The 
human race is learning the great part that 
food plays in physical development and 
health. 

Those who have been wont to say, “I 
can’t eat this and I it 
doesn’t agree with me,’ and parents who 


of our indifference in this matter. 


can’t eat that 





have said that their children were unable 
to eat certain foods are beginning to see 
that habit more than physical inability to 
digest certain foods is playing its part, and 
that if their children get off on the “right 
foot” they can acquire habits of “good 
feeding” that will safeguard them through 
life. 
in large measure in reaching the goal in 
the health game. 

Science, too, is discovering that after all 
“foods” is as dignified a basis for study and 
investigation as are mechanics, heat, sound, 
light, and mathematical formulae for lo- 
cating heavenly bodies; and that the great 
need today is a translation of abstruse 
chemical formulae—now wholly unintel- 
ligible to the people at large—into practical, 
everyday terms and use. 
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Habit is an acquisition that functions 


In economic depressions food needs loom 
very large and require extremely careful 
attention. Even when family resources 
are plentiful, care must be exercised in 
evaluating available information on foods 
as a basis for selection, but when family 
resources are at a minimum or wholly 
absent and the home is being maintained 
through relief funds, extraordinary care 
and discretion must be exercised. Fortu- 
nately, we have authoritative agencies to 
which we can refer for advice on these 
problems: 


National Agencies 


Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
American Child Health Association, 450 


Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
American Medical Association, 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
Public Health Service, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


State Agencies 


State supervisors of home economics. 

Heads of home economics in land grant colleges. 

Heads of home economics teacher training in 
colleges and universities. 

State home demonstration leaders. 

Presidents state home economics association. 

Purnell Research Food Workers. 

Red Cross nutrition workers. 

State health departments. 


Local Agencies 


Home economics teachers. 
Home demonstration agents. 
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FOOD AND PRENATAL LIFE 


EALTH depends largely on the food 
we eat. There is a great differ- 


ence, however, in the use and value of 
foods, and the meals of the mother have 
a telling effect on prenatal life as well as 
upon her own health. Food—the right 
kind proper 
nourishment to both mother and child. 
Every mother wishes her child to be 
It is of 
great importance, then, that her diet be 
suited to the needs of both. The follow- 
ing foods contain the elements needed: 


and amount—will insure 


strong and well in every way. 


Milk 


Whole cereals 


Fresh fruits Green vegetables 


Eggs 


The body-building material for the de- 
veloping infant can come from only two 
sources—the mother’s 


food or her own 


tissues. If she does not have the right 
kind and amount of food, nature cares for 


the child first and the mother suffers. 
Essential Foods 


FP coss that contain lime, phos- 
phorus, and vitamins are needed to assure 
good teeth, bone structure, and growth 
development. The daily meals of the 


mother should contain: 


Fruit (fresh, when possible), two times 
a day. 

Milk, one quart, used either in cooking 
or as a drink. Buttermilk also is valuable. 

Vegetables, two or more a day. A leafy 
vegetable should be included. 

Cereals, graham bread or bran bread, 
and well-cooked coarse cereals, especially if 
there is a tendency toward constipation. 

Eggs, occasionally. (They can supplant 
the use of meat occasionally. ) 


Extension Service, University of Idaho. (Coop- 
erative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home 
Economies.) 
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Water, plenty of it between meals. 


Fried potatoes, rich pastries, and highly 
seasoned foods are not desirable. Avoid 
overeating and any food that causes dis- 
tress. Vary the food from day to day so 
as to avoid monotony and to be sure the 
mother is getting all the elements needed. 


Dr. E. V. McCollum says, “The great- 
est good is to come to the next generation, 
so far as educational effort can accomplish 
its purpose, through the solicitude of par- 
ents so as to prevent the establishment of 
physical defects, such as “‘flat feet,” broken 
arches, low which means 
Physical perfection is the 
greatest assurance that the individual will 
make an effort, and failure to do one’s best 
is to the average human being the worst 


handicap to success.” 


muscle tone, 
faulty posture. 


One of the finest legacies to give to chil- 
dren is furnished in parents that are well 
and strong. A careful selection of food 
will help make this possible. Again 
quoting Dr. McCollum, “The meal that 
can be confidently recommended with 
assurance that it will go a long way toward 
improving the physical fitness of the nation 
is a simple one.” 

First, and most important, is the greater 
use of dairy foods. 

Second, is the use of leafy vegetables. 

Third, is taking. regularly a certain 
amount of raw vegetables. — 

In this way, the daily meals will contain 
not only milk, cream, and butter, but grains 
and storage vegetables eaten raw, such as 
cabbage, carrots, celery. Food is cheaper 
and decidedly better from the family 
garden than when one is compelled to pur- 
chase it from the grocery store. Bearing 
this in mind, the wise family will, wher- 
ever possible, plan a garden supply suited 
to family needs throughout the year. 
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THE ROBINSON FAMILY 


By LeRoy A. Wiikes, M.D. 


Ill. 
KEEPING UP WITH THE ROBINSON APPETITES 





Drawn by Alice Beach Winter 


Nancy 


| afraid Uncle George will never be 


asked to stay with the Robinsons 
again! Uncle George is Mrs. Robinson’s 
bachelor brother. Like a good many 


elderly bachelors, he prides himself on being 
something of a crank, which, as Mrs. 
Robinson says, is permissible provided his 
“crankiness” affects only himself. But 
when it disrupts her household and spoils 
appetites and tempers, even an affectionate 
sister may be forgiven if she decides that 
a brother’s place is in his club. 

Not that Uncle George was unpleasant 
or bad tempered. During the week he 
was with the Robinsons last month I met 
him several times and found him likable 
enough—except at mealtimes. It was then 
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after 
seeing and listening to him once or twice 
I could quite understand Mrs. Robinson’s 
distress. 


that his crankiness came out and 


For one thing, Uncle George never 
drinks milk. He never has liked it; he 
never will like it; says it used to upset 
him as a child; declares his physician 
advised him never to touch it; and finally 
he “‘cannot see why the doctor fellows make 
such a fuss about it these days and ram it 
down all children’s throats!” Thus rants 
Uncle breakfast, while the 
Robinson children, who have always taken 
milk as a matter of course, gaze at him 
big-eyed. 


George at 


It was not strange, therefore, 
that one morning later on Nancy refused 
to drink her milk, for Nancy adores her 
uncle. Result: remonstrance and scolding 
from Mrs. Robinson; tears and temper 
from Nancy; and from Uncle George such 
remarks as, “For Heaven’s sake, Mary, 
don’t force the child; she probably takes 
after me.” 

For another thing, Uncle George dedi- 
cates mealtimes entirely to food: to eating 
it (eventually) and to talking about it. 
During his visit he did not openly criticize 
the meals that his sister set before him. 
But if they were having stewed plums for 
dessert, Uncle George told them how much 
he preferred strawberries and cream. If 
the meat that day happened to be veal, 
Uncle George discussed the charm of lamb 
chops. And finally, if Jack began to tell 
his mother about something funny that 
happened at school, or if any of the other 
children tried to talk, Uncle George would 
frown them down and lead the conversation 
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solemnly back to his own favorite topic— 
food. Not exactly the ideal atmosphere 
for a hearty and happy meal. 

’ 

Paws mother who reads this will 
realize in a moment what Mrs. Robinson 
was up against. It’s hard enough for her 
to plan and cook and serve three meals a 
day for a family of six. It’s hard enough 
for her to maintain a balanced diet, with 
plenty of fresh vegetables, fruits, milk, 
cereal, and so on. It’s hard enough to keep 
within the family budget and still satisfy 
the enormous appetites of Jack and Mollie 
—hboth in their adolescent years. Jack eats 
much more than his father does, and he 
needs every bit of it in order to stand the 
strain of rapid growth. 

And speaking of balanced diets, Mrs. 
Robinson has had her full share of difficulty 
in training her youngsters to eat a variety 
of foods. I remember the struggles she 
had with Jack when he was a toddler to 
get him to eat new dishes. But she has 
learned wisdom since then, along with the 
rest of us. She knows that the best way 
is to accustom a child to many kinds of 
food while he is still a baby. Young 
Tommie, for instance, enjoys orange juice, 
cod-liver oil, strained vegetables, strained 
cereal, and lightly cooked egg yolk though 
he is only eight months old. 

I remember, too, the tantrums Jack used 
to throw when his mother tried to make 
him eat when he didn’t want to. But that 


very seldom happens with Nancy. When 
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Nancy refuses to eat, Mrs. Robinson lets 
her go hungry, even if it means missing 
more than one meal, for she knows that 
that won’t hurt a healthy child. She knows 
that it is sometimes necessary to persuade 
a sick child to eat, but only when the physi- 
cian orders it. As a matter of fact, it is so 
long since Nancy made a fuss over her 
food that the recent milk episode took her 
mother quite by surprise and that, plus 
Mrs. Robinson’s general state of annoyance, 
accounts for the rumpus that followed. 
Mrs. Robinson knows, too, that one of 
the surest ways to preserve and encourage 
her family’s appetites is to turn mealtimes 
into happy occasions in the routine of the 
day. “Good cheer” is no idle term in the 
Robinson household. Criticism, grumbling, 
faultfinding, quarreling are all taboo at the 
Robinson table. But pleasant conversation 
and laughter are encouraged. Moreover, 
there are nearly always flowers on the table ~ 
and ‘“‘Chippie,” the canary, swings on his 
perch in the dining room window and adds 
a festive touch to the meal with his singing. 
It’s easy to see, therefore, how a person 
like Uncle George would upset things and 
how Mrs. Robinson felt when she saw the 
good eating habits which she has so care- 
fully built up threatened with destruction. 
Fortunately Uncle George stayed only a 
week, so care and patience will undo the 
damage he did. But, as I said before, I 
wonder if Uncle George will ever be asked 
to stay with the Robinsons again—at any 
rate, until the children are grown up. 








Next Month: The Robinsons Keep Well In Winter 
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HE little child ordinarily gets his first 
5 greens from his family, so it is 
here we should look for the beginning of 
that idealism which gives beauty and mean- 
ing to life. In the establishment of sound 
ideas of conduct, the standards of the home, 
and the principles governing family life 
are the rods by which children measure the 
world about them. For many a child his 
father or mother is the person he most 
wishes to be like, the object of his first 
admiration. Imitation is a natural instinct 
in young children, but the patterns they 
choose are inevitably restricted to the 
limited world around them. 

As children grow older the circle of their 
acquaintance widens to include new models 
for emulation. From about the tenth year 
of a child’s life until he is thirteen or four- 
teen is the age of hero worship. 
time of visions and as- 


It is a 


HEROES AND 
HERO WORSHIP 


How the People They Meet in Books, 
Plays, Movies May Affect the Char- 
acters of Boys and Girls 


By Arice M. Jorpan 


lasting effect upon an unformed person. 

During this period, swayed by strong 
instincts and impulses, boys and girls are 
led by their enthusiasms to live vicariously 
the lives they admire, to identify them- 
selves with the characters that appeal to 
their imagination. The psychologists tell 
us that the only effective way of exerting 
an influence upon conduct is through these 
instincts and impulses moved by _ the 
imagination, rather than through formal 
instruction and advice. 

When, reliving in spirit the achievements 
of a hero, appropriating great deeds as his 
own, a boy dwells upon noble and exalted 
action, he is for the time lifted to emotional 
heights beyond the reach of everyday hap- 
penings. And when this experience is 
repeated again and again it brings about 
an attitude of mind that calls out the finest 

qualities of being. 








pirations when self-sac- 
rifice, chivalry, magna- 
nimity make their strong 
appeal, when a love of 
fine and noble types of 
character arouse the wish. 
to be like them. 
adolescence is 


Early 
often 
marked by a wave of 


genuine hero worship 


will be 
ship,” by 
Eubank. 


capable of producing a 


Picture courtesy G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, from We, 
by Charles A. Lindbergh. 


This is the third lesson in 
the Parent Education Study 
Course, DEVELOPING CHAR- 
ACTER IN YOUR CHILD, under 
the direction of Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committtee on Parent 
Education. The fourth article 
“Love and Friend- 


Jessie 


Since the significance 
of what people admire is 
so great, and since the 
finer qualities appeal 
only as they are given 
living form in some per- 
son, the importance of 
surrounding young peo- 
ple with noble images is 
evident. 


Burrall Living Heroes 


P; RHAPS we 
need to consider what 
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are the natural sources from which the idea 
of hero and model is at present derived. 
They seem to be three in number. First, 
there are the living persons, parents it may 
be, possibly older friends or young people, 
whose achievements arouse enthusiasm and 
ambition, leading figures in the field of 
sport, aviators, movie actors and actresses, 
countless others. How the daring and 
courage of Lindbergh’s lone flight called 
out the admiration of a generation of young 
people who saw in it the fulfillment of 
their aspirations! If all our popular heroes 
could be of as splendid stuff! 


Heroes in Books 


S sconp, books of different kinds 
provide a vast gallery of heroes. ‘The lives 
of the great as history reveals them often 
exert a powerful formative influence if they 
are presented in a sufficiently dramatic 
way. In the biographies of Washington 
and Lincoln, of Theodore Roosevelt, of 
Livingstone, the great explorer, of unnum- 
bered pioneers and there are 
picturesque or arresting episodes that catch 
the attention and carry the reader on to 
the nobler aspects of the man. We need 
biographies written with literary skill to 
make such figures seem alive and vital to 
boys and girls. 


leaders 


There is no telling to what 
heights young peo- 








Courtesy the Macmillan Company— 
Junior Literary Guild 


The stories of the mistresses of the 


White House, as told in “First 
Ladies,” give girls something to 
live up to 


subjects to satisfy this craving. The 
knights of the Round Table combine high 
deeds of valor with the gentleness of 
chivalry, courtesy to a fallen foe, with a 
disregard of personal comfort and safety, 
virtues which are easy for boys and girls 
to understand. The loyalty in friendship 
between Roland and Oliver, the steadfast- 
ness of Ogier the Dane still kindle respon- 
sive sparks in many young hearts. 

Since fiction is more widely read than 
history and often seems closer to everyday 
life, the heroes and heroines of the popular 
stories of the time have a definite effect 
upon children. Because of a lack of dis- 
crimination, of ability to judge whether 

books are true to 





ple may be carried 


life—lacks born of 





on the wings of in- 
spiration drawn 
from the apprehen- 
sion of lives devoted 
to the ideals of jus- 
tice and freedom. 
But youth craves 
also the romantic 
element in its 
Not to his- 
tory alone but also 
to legend and epic 
shall 


heroes. 


we turn for 
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. What traits do children admire? 
. Whence are children’s heroes drawn? 
. What kind of books are children read- 


ing? 


. To what extent are the movies pre- 


senting admirable heroes for imitation? 


. To what extent are the movies pre- 


senting undesirable heroes for imita- 
tion? 


PROJECTS 


. Procure the cooperation of your public 


library in obtaining lists of good read- 
ing for children. 


. Appoint a committee from the P. T. A. 


to organize and develop a series of 
motion picture programs for children. 








inexperience — there 
is apt to be a con- 
fusion of values in 
the choice of models 
for copy. 

The daring of a 
swashbuckling ad- 
venturer may be mis- 
taken for high cour- 
age in devotion to 
a great cause, unless 
the reader has 


‘learned to look for 
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principles behind the 
deed. Or if popularity 
and allurement seem 
to a girl the most de- 
sirable attributes, she 
will not always dis- 
tinguish between these 
and the greater charm 
of personality and 
character. Should the 
impossible and fan- 
tastic escapades in one 
of the endless series 
of juvenile books seem 


as worthy of imita- 





tion as the achieve- 

ments of a_ Byrd, 

there is need _ for 

Courtesy Harper & Brothers 7 if : li er. . 
from ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc: The swilt app ication ot 


Warrior Saint’’ . 
a the measuring rod of 


Years have not 
dimmed the glory of 
Jeanne d’Arc’s life to set the 


right. 

Our children are so in the habit of read- 
ing that we often do not realize what they 
are doing, how they are deriving their ideas 
of life from books, drawing models for 
emulation, ideals which they choose to steer 
by. Good books strengthen character and 
guide in making right decisions in times 
of difficulty through admiration of heroes 
whose lives were governed by lofty motives. 
Children unconsciously identify themselves 
with these heroes, seeing a kind of wish 
fulfillment in their deeds. When inspired 
action follows, life is lifted to a higher 
level; but idle wishing to have experiences 
similar to those of a lucky person in a book 
leads nowhere. 


purpose and principle 
reader 


Daydreaming that is not 
followed by action, or by effort to prepare 
oneself for ultimate achievement, is even 
harmful to many. We readily admit that 
life today does not lend itself to literal 
imitation of the deeds of heroes of 
antiquity. Yet certain traits of character 
may be translated into conduct applicable 
to all times. Protection of the weak, sym- 
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pathy with the oppressed, sinking of per- 
sonal ease and comfort, faithfulness to one’s 
word, incorruptible honor, generosity, all 
these qualities sorely needed at the present 
time shine forth in the hero tales. It is 
by a habit of mind that we fit ourselves 
to meet emergencies. 

Among the ways of introducing worth 
while books to boys and girls story-telling 
can hardly be surpassed. But to be effec- 
tive such an introduction should be made 
by an expert who while understanding 
young people also appreciates good litera- 
ture and knows how to make it seem a liv- 
ing thing. Hearing about noble deeds 
often makes a greater impression than read- 
ing about them. 

It is a mistake to imagine that children 
nowadays do not respond to stories of 
chivalry and other tales from the heroic 
past. If such stories are presented in a 
dramatic but sincere way by someone who 
understands how to make the right ap- 
proach to boys and girls they still awaken 
a response and kindly enthusiasm, unless 
good taste has been previously spoiled by 
sensational books and movies. 

Counted often merely as a device for 
entertaining little children, the art of the 





Courtesy Rand, McNally and Company—Junior 
Literary Guild 


“Thomas Alva Edison: The Youth 
and His Times” is the story of a real 
boy who became a great man 
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story-teller has a more important function 
as a means of opening worth while books 
to boys and girls. Nor does any story need 
to have its teaching emphasized. Far more 
impressive may be a simple descriptive 
phrase. For example, the appealing story 
of Cormac the Celtic chieftain is marked 
by these words of characterization: “Cor- 
mac of the straight words he was called, 
because he never broke his given word nor 
had a crooked dealing with any man.” 
One boy who had often heard it told 
named it the finest story he had ever heard. 
Can we doubt that it had its effect upon 
his own ways of thought? 


The Heroes in Drama and Movies 


Beswss life and literature there 
is a third important source from which chil- 
dren are deriving their ideas of men and 
women and the desirable life. That is the 
drama in one form or another but more 
particularly the motion picture. 

Overshadowing all other sources for 
models the movie now numbers its fol- 
Boys and girls at the 
impressionable age are spending long hours 
every week watching screen pictures of 
great variety. What effect are these pic- 
tures having upon them? 

Henry James Forman, in “Our Movie 
Made Children,” discusses this question at 
length, reaching the conclusion that there 
is no educational factor in children’s lives 
at the present time more in need of con- 
sideration than this. Its possibilities are 
two-fold. Actually, however, the screen 
patterns of bad action outnumber those that 
are good. That many boys are copying 
the bold and reckless escapades of gangsters 
and crooks as they are pictured in the 
movies there is unfortunately no room for 
doubt. Nor is there any question that 


lowers by millions. 








Courtesy G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


In “Exploring with Beebe” William 


Beebe tells boys and girls 
adventurous life 


of his 
many girls are choosing as ideals the 
alluring and sensual heroines of the 
photoplays. 

The situation is a challenging one to— 
parents, calling for serious and thoughtful 
study. It cannot be dismissed as negligible. 
A powerful force for good and evil, the 
motion picture is influencing the future of 
great hosts of young people. Shall we not 
claim for the children in this most popular 
of their leisure-hour pursuits some glimpses 
of a world in which honor and integrity, 


clean living, and high ideals have a place? 


Suggested Reading 


Our Movie 
New York: Mac- 


Forman, Henry James. 
Made Children. 
$2.50. 


Mann, Arthur. “The Children’s Hour 
of Crime.” 


May, 1933. 


Terman, Lewis M., and Lima, Mar- 
garet D. Children’s Reading. New 
York: Appleton. $2.50. 


millan. 


Scribner's Magazine. 


(A suggestive outline for the discussion of this article will be found on page 112 of the October 
issue of CHILD WELFARE.) 
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THE 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 


THE MAIDEN AND THE SARAKIN PUMPKIN 
By ERICK BERRY 


HIS, then, is a’story about a pumpkin and a maiden. There 

was a certain rich man named Alabarma. For many years he 
had no children, and then his favorite wife gave him a child, a girl, 
whom they named Fatilla. 

Alabarma loved Fatilla exceedingly, and whatever she asked 
for, that thing he gave her. 

One day the mother took the little Fatilla on her back and they 
went for a walk into the bush, the wild country. 

And Fatilla saw a great pumpkin vine. On it was one small 
pumpkin. That was all the vine had; there was not any other; and 
Fatilla said to her mother: 

‘Mother, pluck the baby pumpkin for me to play with.” 

But the mother said: ‘‘Fatilla, how is this? The poor vine 
has only one solitary baby pumpkin. It will be sad if we pluck its 
only baby.” 

Then Fatilla began to cry and her mother said: 

“If you are going to 
cry you must just cry, but 
I am not going to pluck the 
solitary baby pumpkin to 
give you.” 

They returned home 
and the little girl continued 
weeping. Her father, Ala- 
barma, asked the cause, and 
her mother told the tale 
from the beginning. 

And Alabarma, being 
able to deny his daughter 
nothing, said: ‘“‘Go back 
and pluck the baby pump- 
kin and give it to her.’’ So 
the mother went back and 
plucked the pumpkin and 
brought it. 

Then from that day 
Drown ty Erick Berry the pumpkin commenced 


Reprinted by permission from Black Folk Tales, by Erick Berry. Copyright, 1928, by Harper & 
Brothers. ; 
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to follow the maiden. It kept saying: ‘‘Meat I must eat, Fatilla. 
Meat I must eat.’’ Alabarma said: ‘‘Put it among the goats.” 

So they took it and put it among the goats. It ate them all up. 
It was put among some others. It ate them all up. And so on until 
it had devoured three hundred and fifty flocks of goats. But the 
pumpkin always returned and said: ‘‘Meat I must eat, Fatilla. Meat 
I must eat.”’ 

They came and told her father, and he said: ‘“‘Put it among the 
sheep.”’ 

It was taken, and ate up a flock of seven hundred and fifty 
sheep. It came back and kept following the maiden, saying: ‘‘Meat 
I must eat, Fatilla. Meat I must eat.” 

And so it went on for a long time. Always it followed the 
maiden, and the pumpkin grew and grew and grew. It ate up the 
cattle and it ate up the pigeons and it ate up the camels and it 
followed the maiden around always. 

And then finally one day Fatilla turned on it and cried: ‘‘Oh, I 
am tired of you, pumpkin, always following me and always eating 
meat.’ And she seized a stick with which corn was pounded, and 
struck the pumpkin a great blow. 

And suddenly the pumpkin burst open and out stepped a 
beautiful youth. 

He cried: ‘‘Fatilla, I am Sarakin Pumpkin, Emir of all the 
pumpkins.’’ And he was very grateful that she had set him free. 

So, Fatilla became his favorite wife. “That, then, is the story. 
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THE GRIST MILL . . EDITORIALS 





Congress are 





education. 


Cuitp WELFARE is the Official Magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


The objects of the 


First, To promote child welfare in home, school, church, and 
community; to raise the standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection of children. 

SeconD, To bring into closer relation the home and the school 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual 


—From the National By-Laws, Article II. 








_ brings the observance of a 


number of special occasions and, as 
a result of such observance, a number of 
new activities and subjects for discussion 
for the parent-teacher group. With Book 
Week, American Education Week, and the 
Red Cross Annual Roll Call in the offing, 
associations, and individual parents and 
teachers as well, are devoting particular 
attention to these November interests. 

In order to help its readers to find 
material helpful in Book Week and Educa- 
tion Week programs, CHILD WELFARE 
has supplied special articles dealing with 
the subjects to be covered. The September 
and October issues of the magazine, as well 
as this one, have helpful material dealing 
with books for children. The articles 
called “The School Must Know the 
Home” and “Lasting Values in Educa- 
tion,” which appear in this number, will 
be of particular help to those parent- 
teacher associations which are stressing 
home and school cooperation as a vital 
principle in American education. 


THE NEW LEISURE 


W un the signing of codes under 
the National Recovery Act, hundreds of 
thousands of workers all over the country 
are experiencing a shortening of their 
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Some of them will have 
as many as thirty-five additional hours of 
leisure. 

What are they going to do with it? 
That is one of the vital problems which 
hundreds of communities will have to solve. 


working week. 


It will be shameful and unnecessary if the 
freed hours are wasted and idled away 
because of lack of avocations and training. 
Communities that cannot afford to provide 
elaborate recreation centers and paid work- 
ers for the purpose of educating for leisure 
can surely open the schools at night for 
With effort it is 
possible to find able volunteer workers who 
will give instruction along various lines and 
For a long 
time we have been stressing the necessity of 


classes and recreation. 


lead in group singing or games. 


training for the wise use of leisure time. 
Now comes the test. 

The City of New York is one of the 
first to recognize the need for such training 
as a direct result of the NRA. A Com- 
mittee on Use of Leisure Time has been 
appointed by the City Chairman of the 
President’s Emergency Reémployment 
Campaign. Some of the most eminent men 
in New York and in the nation have been 
chosen to serve on the committee, of which 
Raymond B. Fosdick is chairman. 

Smaller communities can follow the lead 
of the metropolis in this project. Where 
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communities are slow to act it does not 
seem too much to expect that parent-teacher 
associations will actively urge the establish- 
ment of some guidance for the use of 
The wellbeing of the community 
can be seriously affected, either for good or 
for evil, by the use to which the additional 
It is 
the duty of all civic organizations to see 


leisure. 


leisure hours of its workers are put. 


that the use is wise and beneficial. 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
LIBRARY SERVICE? 


Az your boys and girls acquir- 
ing, at an early age, a love of reading and 
a knowledge of good books? Exposure to 
a broad, well-selected book collection, in 
school or public library, and guidance by 
a librarian specially prepared for work with 
young people, are fundamental in their 
education. 

Has your parent-teacher association the 
book facilities it needs for study groups in 
parent education or for individual reading ? 
The library will cooperate by providing a 
parent-teacher shelf or alcove or room and 
the advisory service of a librarian who 
knows the books. 

For your community as a whole will the 


“new leisure” of the NRA open the doors 
of opportunity for a richer life? The 
library offers many kinds of constructive 
use of leisure. First, there is reading for 
sheer recreation. Then, the library has 
books on hobbies of all sorts, and on indoor 
For 
those who want to go on learning, it will 
plan a course of systematic reading and 
study and provide the books in the order 
needed. It will give information service 
about other educational opportunities, 
within and without the community. It 
will put its club rooms and auditorium at 
the service of organized groups or will 
itself arrange lectures and _ discussion 
groups. 

Many parent-teacher associations are 
planning to devote one meeting to a library 
program for the information of their mem- 
bers. They are insisting that city authorities 
provide enough funds for essential library 
services. 


and outdoor leisure-time occupations. 


They are working for a coordi- 
nation of public and school libraries, where 
both exist. If they are without library 
service altogether, they are including it in 
community plans for the future and laying 
a foundation of public opinion for organ- 
izing it on a unit large enough to be 
economical and effective. 





\ i } E must never forget the stubborn fact that confronts us in all our enthusiastic 
discussion of things educational—the kind of school will always depend upon 
the kind of teachers in the classroom.”—HucGHes MEARNS. 
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A PARENT-TEACHER PROGRAM 




















3. WHAT ARE SCHOOL ESSENTIALS? 


The Need of So-Called ‘‘Fads and Frills’’ 
and Their Place in the School Program 


It is fitting, when there is so much discussion of “fads and frills” in education, 
that the parent-teacher association should consider the subject thoughtfully and carefully 


so that it may bring its influence to bear on those who are unintelligently cutting 
school budgets. 


‘ ), J © are a thousand times more dependent on the nation’s children for 


our national safety than on the nation’s soldiers! How can we in 
this present crisis be so shortsighted as to grudge the money to keep the 
creators of our future well fed, well clothed, well trained, and well armed 
by vitality, hope, and educated brains.”—DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER in 
Good Housekeeping. 





Music by the Children of the School. (At afternoon meeting, if a grade school. ) 

Music by Glee Club or School Orchestra. (At either afternoon or evening 
meeting, if a high school.) 

Reading of Message from National or State President. (See this issue of 
CHILD WELFARE and current issue of state bulletin. ) 


Business MEETING (20 minutes) 


Reports; announcements of committee chairmen concerning programs and plans; 
reports on projects begun at last meeting; new business. 





PROGRAM (30 minutes) 


(In charge of chairman of School Education or Program committee.) 


TALK BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS: Wuar Are THE 
EsSENTIALS OF SCHOOL EDUCATION ? 


(Points to develop: a minimum program of education in a democracy. How shall it be 
financed? What are the nonessentials in school education? Are they manual training, sewing, 
art, physical education, kindergartens, special classes for the handicapped, or are they foreign 
languages, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, competitive athletics, etc.? Upon what basis shall 
we determine which are essentials and which nonessentials: Practical usefulness? The 
interest of the learner? Contribution to an understanding of our present social order? Training 
for wise use of leisure? The difficulty of the subject? The selective value of the subject? 
The selective value of the subject for weeding out incompetents ?) 


“Newer, more vital, more significant types of preparation for satisfactory 
living must be evolved in our school system so that if we prohibit the 
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employment of children up to sixteen, we may at the same time provide 
fruitful experiences to fill these years.”.—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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TALK BY A PARENT: How Parents May Arp IN THE DETERMINATION 
OF THE EssENTIAL SUBJECTS IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. 


(Points to develop: Are we conducting expensive shop courses for phases of industry 
that no longer exist, or preparing stenographers for positions which will never exist? Are 
we trying to teach children to understand a foreign language when they cannot use their 
mother tongue? Should the secondary schools undertake to serve all the people’s children or 
only the select 10 per cent who are preparing for college? Why does the Soviet pay wages to 
students attending technical schools? Is education an inalienable right to be enjoyed by all 
or is it a privilege to be granted only to those who have the ability to profit by their experience 
and the inclination and interest to devote themselves to the process? Shall we have an educa- 
tional cafeteria or a table d’hote?) Why would I prefer that my child study landscape gardening 


rather than trigonometry?) 

“Thus far we of the West have produced but a partial education, an 
education which consists merely in the study of words and abstractions. 
Furthermore, it is an education obsessed with the halo of the past, blind 
to the insistent problems of the present and impotent to project alternative 
solutions.” —Harotp Ruac in Progressive Education. 
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SociAL PERIOD 


Demonstration of work done in manual training, sewing, printing, art, physical 
education, typewriting, or in special classes for handicapped children. 


Projects 


1. Make a study of the average number of children from this school who attend college and 


of the average number who have practical use for Latin, Greek, algebra, romance languages, 
geometry, etc. : 


2. Make a study of the so-called nonessential subjects offered in the school—their use to the 
child and their cost to the school system. 


3. Decide what you can do to insure the continuance in your school of those subjects which 
are of greatest value to children. 


4. Make a study of the actual-saving to be effected if home’ economics, music, manual training, 
kindergartens, special classes for the handicapped were to be eliminated. Bear in mind 
that such elimination will effect real savings only if the school day is curtailed in length; 
i.e., the substitution of additional time for reading instead of music, of foreign languages 
for manual training or typewriting will not effect much saving. 


This program was outlined =, the cooperation of J. W. Studebaker, Chairman of the Committee 
on School Education, N. C. » 
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BROADCASTING FOR 
YOUNG AMERICA 


How Radio Programs May Be Secured 
That Will Meet the Requirements of 
Both Children and Their Parents 





By B. H. Darrow 


REAT concern has been felt in homes 

all over America about the ascend- 
ency of the “shivver and shudder” radio 
program and its effect on younger boys and 
girls. The office of the Radio chairman 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has received appeals from associa- 
tions and individuals in every section of the 
nation. The lament varied but little. 
Boiled down, it said, ‘““We like radio, we 
want our children to listen, our children 
want to listen—but why, oh why, must 
the air be filled with spooky, bloody crime 
and mystery dramas? Certainly there is 
plenty of good material which could be 


broadcast instead of these overseasoned 
thrillers.” 
Before a survey could be _ launched 


another appeal was received, this one from 
a popular radio station—WLW of Cin- 
cinnati. The station director expressed 
himself as dissatisfied with the children’s 
program situation and said, “What can we 
substitute for the early evening programs 
which are accused of being overexciting to 
children ?” 

A study of the reaction of 664 boys and 
girls resulted. The Ohio School of the 
Air and the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at Ohio State University cooperated 
in the study, Frederick Lumley being in 
charge. Schools representative of all 
major situations, city and country, large 
and small, were chosen and supplied with 


questionnaires for all eight elementary 
grades. Care was taken to obtain the 
144 . 


pupil’s own first-hand opinion. Pupils in 
grades one to three were interviewed indi- 
vidually and privately by their teachers. 
Grades four to eight filled out their own 
blanks. 

The first objective was to gain addi- 
tional facts as to the child’s favorites of the 
programs already broadcast. This was 
learned from all eight grades. 

The second and principal objective was 
to ascertain the pupil’s own suggestions as 
to programs he would like to have added 
to present broadcasts. This inquiry was 
confined to grades four to eight. The lat- 
ter objective is more significant because 
previous studies have provided fairly reli- 
able data on the first objective. 

However, we can best consider the find- 
ings on each the order 
obtained. 


objective in 


Preference in Present Broadcast 


| pupil was asked, ‘‘What is 
the name of the radio program you like 
best?” He was then counseled, “Give one 
reason why you like this program best. 
Name three programs which you listen to 
regularly, and name one radio program to 
which you do not like to listen.” 

After half of the 664 reports were re- 
ceived there was little change in the com- 
parative standing of the various programs 
so that a much larger sampling would not 
have changed the results. 
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Programs Liked Best by Children, 
in Order of Rank 


Grades 1 and 2 


3 and 4 


Orphan Annie 
Gene and Glenn 
Chandu 

Old Man Sunshine 
Amos ’n’ Andy 


Orphan Annie 
Chandu 

Gene and Glenn 
Crime Clues 
Amos ’n’ Andy 
Skippy Eddie Cantor 
Black and Blue Old Man Sunshine 
Singing Lady Singing Lady 
Eddie Cantor Tarzan 

Crime Clues Death Valley 
Tarzan Black and Blue 
Secret Three Cotton Queen 
Rin Tin Tin 


5 and 6 7 and 8 


Eddie Cantor 
Lowell Thomas 
Chandu 

Gene and Glenn 
Amos ’n’ Andy 
Crime Clues 
Orphan Annie 
Death Valley 
Black and Blue 
Sing Song 

Ed Wynn 


Crime Clues 
Chandu 

Orphan Annie 
Gene and Glenn 
Eddie Cantor 
Amos ’n’ Andy 
Death Valley 

Old Man Sunshine 
Moments of History 
Tarzan 

Black and Blue 
Lowell Thomas 
Myrt and Marge 


The fact that children of such a wide 
variance in ages do hear the same pro- 
grams, although they evaluate them differ- 
ently, and especially the fact that very 
young children listen to programs that 
would ordinarily be considered too difficult 
for them or out of their range of interest, 
bears out the contention that the radio 
thriller is not in the same class as the 
paper-back thriller of previous generations. 
Children years below the level of book 
reading are vitally affected by mystery 
and murder which they hitherto would 
not have met until their knowledge of 
the world could discount some of the 
horror. 

Even though this unwise listening is so 
prevalent, it is highly satisfying that such 
programs as Gene and Glenn and Old 
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Man Sunshine ran so high with the 
younger children. In the case of Orphan 
Annie, while many parents and teachers 
consider it objectionable, yet a personal 
survey of a score of educators and parents 





Photographs courtesy NBC 


Eva Le Gallienne as Peter Pan in one of a 
series of radio versions of title réles she has 
created on the stage from children’s classics 


found only one who violently disagreed 
with the children’s choice. Such _indi- 
viduals admitted that Annie was living a 
life that not many children should or could 
live, but that her pluck, her willingness to 
work, her honesty, her courage, her kind- 
ness and helpfulness were a benefit to the 
children. Many of them did, however, 
point out that the periods of high excite- 
ment in this feature were a bit too frequent 
and the uncertainty too long sustained. 
Apparently grades five and six contain 
the children whose interest is most crime- 
obsessed. Many of them frankly state they 
want bigger and better murder mysteries. 
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Opinion is very much divided on the part 
of older people as to the significance of this 
fact. Some fear a cheapening and brutaliz- 
ing effect; others maintain that it is merely 
a passing phase, a fad that will leave no 
scars. 

Seventh and eighth graders, while still 
very much interested in the crime serials, 
bring a fun and fact program ahead of the 
“shivver and shudder”’ 
their preferences. The high stand- 
ing of good, clean fun and of a 
truly educational current events pro- 
gram certainly does indicate that the 
heyday of the “start with a scream 
and end with a shriek” program is 
over as far as the fourteen-year-old 
is concerned. Many are still inter- 
ested but have no doubt built up 
a defense against the overstimulation pro- 
duced in the younger children. 

Parents point out that averages do not 
save individuals. The child whose philos- 
ophy of life is aborted by crime obsession 
may never entirely recover from the harm- 
ful effects. 


programs in 


Pet Peeves 


A SECOND table, giving the pet 
peeves of the children, indicates that some 
programs attract either strong favor or 
equally strong dislike. in both 
likes and dislikes there may be statements 
of caprice on the part of some of the 
children. 

No doubt the majority of radio stations 
will declare they have a right to choose 
their programs on the mere basis of appeal 
to the listener. They place the burden of 
choice of programs to be heard entirely on 
the parent. The parent responds that 
radio is now a part of the home and that 
while they can turn the program off they 
do not want to do so and that they have 
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Of course, 





a right to expect it will be fit for children 
to hear. 

Again, the radio station demands that a 
distinction be made between the children’s 
and the adults’ programs and that the 
home exercise discipline in controlling the 
matter. The parents counter that if 
necessary they can not only turn off the 
program but they can and will protest the 
offensive programs to the adver- 
tisers. The station responds that 
that is the proper place to bring 
pressure to bear. 

In substance the parents contend 
that children are protected from 
adulterated foods, dangerous water 
supplies, and many other hazards 
because they cannot be expected to 
show discrimination, and that like- 
radio broadcasts 


wise 


which come into 
the home, especially in the early evening, 
should be pure and wholesome. Of course 
chain broadcasting introduces a great diffi- 
culty in any attempted division because of 
the difference in time across the country. 


A Possible Solution 


he would seem that a compromise 
is the only possibility under the American 
plan of ‘radio station management. Let 
the radio stations forestall the boycotting 
of the offending programs. First, let them 
remove the parts that give the most offense. 
Second, let them ‘schedule such programs 
at times when young John and Mary are 
not doing the heaviest part of their listen- 
ing. Third, let parents take a more active 
leadership in radio matters by studying 
broadcast schedules and tuning in programs 
which are satisfactory to both themselves 
and their children. 
Unquestionably the radio diet of the 
home is of such importance that parents 
must accept definite obligation in the mat- 


ter. There is nearly always a wide 
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variety of broadcasts from which to choose. 
Active parents should dominate the choice 
of programs much as they dominate the 
choice of food on the family table. They 
can do this best in a positive, not a nega- 
tive, way. If they avoid allowing the 
children to hear for the first time one of 
the offending serials, the chances are the 
youngsters will listen to some other and 
more acceptable program uncomplainingly. 
Of course this will not always suffice. 
Children may hear one episode of a lurid 
murder mystery when at a_ neighbor’s 
Then parents must meet the situa- 
tion just as they meet a clamor for too 
much candy, the privilege of staying up 
late, et cetera. 


house. 


Many parents are seeking help in the 
choice of programs. This is especially true 
of the group who complain about the 
“shivver and shudder” broadcasts. Unfor- 
tunately only a few of them have adequate 
program listings. They do not even know 
that the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia System issue regular 
listings of educational broadcasts. These 
pamphlets give the reader an enlarged 
appreciation of the fact that he is con- 
stantly missing splendid educational fea- 
tures by not being informed in advance. 

The broadcast schedules in newspapers 


are not as complete as in former years, but 


they still give notice of the scheduled 


appearance of many worth while enter- 
tainers and of national and world leaders 
at the microphone. Certainly the parent 
should accept the pleasurable obligation of 
getting acquainted with the features that 
will be both interesting and rewarding to 
the various members of the family. The 
desires of the younger members should be 
given first consideration in the early 
evening. After they are in bed the older 
members may prefer to listen to detective 
and mystery dramas which are harmless to 
adults but harmful to children. 


We must never forget that the radio 
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station cannot limit its evening broadcasts 
to children’s programs or to educational 
features. It must hold its larger audience. 
To do this it must make its programs of 
general appeal. The home must share the 
responsibility of choosing what children 
shall hear. 

The radio station must, however, accept 
the burden of being “its brother’s keeper,” 
a burden made greater in ratio to its inti- 
macy and effectiveness as compared with 
other mediums of expression. If it wants 
to be in good standing with all fair-minded 
people, if it wants to be a continuous guest 
at every fireside, then it cannot afford to 
lose sight of the fact that the best radio 
programs, like the best books, can be 
thoroughly interesting though clean and 
wholesome. Stations may well remember 
that cheap and tawdry appeals soon lose 
effectiveness and that overseasoning brings . 
about its own defeat. In fact, some station 
directors claim that the oversupply of de- 
tective and mystery stories has already sur- 
feited people’s appetites and killed the de- 
mand; that the heyday of such stuff is 
already over. 

However this may be, the wise station 
will avoid employing callow, underpaid, 
and untrained writers to write continuities 
which drip with blood, coarse language, 
and raw jokes. The radio was so long 
free of the latter that it received great 
commendation. Lately the desire for 
novelty and the desire of some advertisers 
to reach certain elements. of the audience 
who do like the ‘ribaldryshave threatened 


this high respect for radio. 
What Is The Standard? 


‘Ten Society for the Improvement 
of Children’s Programs formulated from 
the data of a survey of parents’ ideas the 
following Standard of Acceptance: 


The Society approves of any program which 
appeals to character, cooperation, self-reliance, 
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and self-control, or any of the nobler instincts; 
stimulates educational ; 
encourages safety and health; or which pro- 
vides wholesome entertainment. 


self-culture; becomes 


Now let us investigate the criticisms of 
parents. What are their complaints? 


The Society disapproves of any program, or 
portion of program, which is 
creates fear; develops disrespect, disobedience, 
or impudence; encourages the use of poor Eng- 
lish; stimulates harmful appetites or desires; 
undermines respect for law and authority; 
teaches gangsterism or criminal methods; de- 
stroys patriotism; unduly exploits the children 


overexciting ; 


in the matter of product purchase; or which 
provides unwholesome entertainment. 
This statement may be thought extreme 


by some radio station representatives. 


Nevertheless, these parents do not mean to 
be “cranks.” 


It is their very admission of 
the greatness of the blessing which radio 
can confer—the emphasis of their growing 
dependence on it in the home—that makes 
them watchful. 

However that may be, the most signifi- 





Christopher Robin and Wiinnie-the-Pooh met 

gratifyizg enthusiasm when they went on the 

air in an effort to meet the demand for hetter 
radio programs for children 


cant question in the whole situation is, 
“What new programs can be broadcast 
that will hold the child audience and yet 
satisfy the parents?” The following find- 
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ings are a good beginning. The study is 
being continued and, more to the point, 
effort is already being made to produce the 
favorite programs called for by the boy 
and girl. 


New Broadcasts Requested 


‘Te following types of broadcasts 
were listed and each pupil was asked to 
indicate his first and second choice and his 
least favored. 


a. What a boy and girl see and hear on a 
trip around the world. 

b. Dramalogs or plays that tell you about the 
lives of great explorers, inventors, soldiers, 
doctors, writers, etc. 

c. Plays that tell the stories of books you have 
liked and found interesting. Name two 
books which you think have good stories 
for use on the radio. 

d. Historical accounts told by some one as if 


he were actually watching them as 
they happen, just as we have reports 
of football games, earthquakes, and 


inaugurations. 

e. Talks by the most famous men and women 
now living in this country or abroad. 
Name four persons whom you would like 
to hear talk. 

f. Musical programs playing songs you can 
sing with the radio. 

g. International programs coming from for- 
eign countries, playing the music of the 
country, telling stories about the people 
of the country. 


For the sake of brevity these descriptions 
will be referred to with a short name. The 
names used are in the same order as above: 
World Trip, Biographical Dramalogs, 
Book Plays, Historical Reports, Talks, 
Singing Programs, Internationals. 

It should be noted that there is too much 
of a similarity between the first and last 
suggested broadcasts. Had these two been 
combined there would no doubt have been 
a slightly higher ranking given to the gen- 
eral idea of travelogs. A study will be 
made to clear this point. 

The only true picture of pupil acceptance 
of these suggestions for programs is in 
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terms of the results given in all three 
tables, those showing first choice, second 
choice, and the most disliked program. For 
the convenience of the reader Dr. Lumley 
ranked the suggestions in order. 


Programs Liked Best by Children, 
in Order of Rank 


Grades 4 5 and 6 

Book Plays Book Plays 
Singing Dramalogs (biog ) 
World Trip International 
Dramalogs (biog.) Talks 
International Historical 

Talks Singing 

Historical World Trip 

7 and 8 All Grades 
Dramalogs (biog.) Book Plays 

Book Plays Dramalogs (biog.) 
Historical International 
International Historical 

Talks Talks 

Singing Singing 


World Trip World Trip 


The standing of Book Plays is quite 
noteworthy. They lead in every age group 
except the seventh and eighth grades where 
they fall no lower than second. Biograph- 
ical dramalogs grow in favor, starting in 
fourth place, climbing to second, and in the 
two upper grades taking the lead. This is 
a healthy situation. It affords the radio 
world a chance to tell the glamorous stories 
of the men and women who do really 
worthy things—the explorers, the adven- 
turers, and on into every line of helpful 
human activity. 

If radio stations act upon this we may 
one day find boys and girls who know more 
about our Pasteurs and Jane Addamses 
than they do about gangsters and robbers. 
We need the repression of evil no more 
than we need the repression of the trivial. 
The enlargement of the trivial in American 
life robs us of a large share of our possible 
achievements. The interest in biography 
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can help our youth to climb the heights—if 
we give them the right biography. 

The report is too long to consider in 
detail here, but the significant part of it 
is the ranking of the suggested broadcasts. 
This is too important a finding to remain 
long unused. Though further studies may 
amend the ratings somewhat, the present 
data should be followed until better is 
available. This means that all groups 
finding fault with children’s programs may 
give practical assistance in improving them 
if they will aid in providing book plays, 
biographical dramalogs, and travelogs. 


The Challenge 


‘Be solution of the present situa- 
tion then lies in the degree to which radio 
stations obtain and use the asked for types 
of program. Unquestionably the children 
have chosen wisely. Each of their choices 
presents a chance to substitute for ques- 
tionable material a dramatic and colorful 
program that depends on 
moderation, and truth. 

The burden of producing any such pro- 
grams, of course, rests largely with the 
radio stations. In the case of commer- 
cially sponsored features it rests entirely 
upon them. 


real worth, 


In the case of sustaining fea- 
tures for which they get no income, the 
burden is theirs but there is every reason 
why parents, educators, and others “should 
help them. 

Stations certainly will not wish to sac- 
rifice the respect and cooperation of fathers 
and mothers who put child welfare above 
mere pulling power in measuring broad- 
casts. Neither stations nor parents can 
fairly place all the blame upon the other. 
But each can assume its share of the burden 
and can cooperate in making broadcasts for 
children interesting, informative, and 
stimulative of aims and ambitions that 
raise standards and thereby sweeten the 
lives of all of us. 
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LASTING VALUES 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE 


ET’s cut out the fads and frills and get 
down to fundamentals!” This is a 
popular ‘slogan in these days of cut, or 
It is 
a catchy slogan and, if wisely interpreted, 
a good one. The trouble comes in the 
interpretation. What are the fads and 
frills? What are the fundamentals? 
Most users of this slogan think of the 
fundamentals as the three R’s. The old 
concept of education was to teach people 


nonexistent, salaries and high taxes. 


to read, write, and figure a little, while 
the home, the farm, and the church were 
supposed to furnish the real education— 
not that they always did it successfully, but 
at least the failures were not attributed to 
the little red schoolhouse. 

Is it only to teach reading, writing, and 
arithmetic that we have schools? 
satisfied merely to train our children for 
moderately effective clerkships? If that 
is all we want, our schools with their 
present methods and long school year could 
be cut off at the end of the fifth grade. For 
in five years they could easily give as much 
of the three R’s as the little red school- 
house gave. 


Are we 


Is Literacy Enough? 


Bor is mere literacy an adequate 
preparation for citizenship in a democracy ? 
Tammany’s corrupt judges are literate 
people. Has even the type of history and 
geography taught in the schools of a 
generation ago prevented the bungling and 
grafting that are so characteristic of today’s 
politics? Never was the western world so 
literate as when the World War broke 
out. Did the three R’s prevent the holo- 





From an address given at Parent-Teacher Sec- 
tion Meeting. National Education Association 
Convention, Chicago, July 3, 1933. 
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caust? Have they prevented the present 
Has “good old-fashioned edu- 
cation” justified itself? 

Is it possible that some of the things 
with which the schools to which we adults 


depression ? 


went concerned themselves were really fads 
and frills and that some of the things our 
children are now being taught, and which 
were omitted from our curriculum, are 
really fundamental ? 

The newer education is attempting to 
develop intelligent citizenship through an 
understanding of both national and inter- 
national affairs. It is seeking out those 
parts of history which affect present-day 
problems. It is giving children practice in 
student government, that they may learn 
citizenship first hand. 


Aims of New Education 


‘Lar new education is trying to 
develop scientific attitudes, with tolerance 
and open-minded interest on both sides of 
questions. It is trying to help children 
make decisions based on well-weighed facts 
and sound logic, rather than on emotional 
prejudice. Is this a frill, or is it basic in 
a democracy? 

It is trying to develop a spirit of co- 
operation and teamwork. It may use the 
playgrounds for doing this—is there a 
better place? And was there ever a time 
when teamwork was more needed? It is 
trying to develop the body, as well as 


the mind. Is health a fad, or is it 
fundamental ? 
It .is attempting to give emotional 


balance and to prevent that unhappiness, 
and those maladjustments, neuroses, and 
crimes that come from conflicting, uncon- 
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This 
is a new field and some of the ways of 
treading it may seem faddish. But 
anyone question the fundamental import- 
ance, in the light of the individual and of 
society, of a sound, healthy emotional life? 


trolled, and un-understood emotions. 


can 


The new education is attempting to help 
the child to find his place in the world, to 
find his special interests and abilities, so 
that he may avoid the tragedy of going 
through life in an uncongenial vocation 
for which he is ill-suited. 

It is even going so far as to try to pre- 
pare the child for later family life. We 
look complacence on the 
growing number of divorces and be satis- 


cannot with 
fied with the education of the generation 
now finding it so difficult to achieve happy 
homes. Isn’t the inculcation of some sort 
of ideal and understanding of family life 
fundamental to social welfare? 

And leisure—is training for it a fad 
and frill, or is it fundamental to a genera- 
tion that is likely to have a seven-hour 
working day — or a 
What are 
our children going to do 
with their leisure? It 
can be a blessing or a 


Our 


education may determine 


shorter one? 





curse. children’s 
which. 

But is school the 
place to develop these 
things? Perhaps the 
church should be devel- 
oping 
But the percentage of 
children 
church 
School, and the quality 


some of them. 
who go _ to 
and Sunday 


of the well-intentioned 
but 
tion usually found there, 


amateurish educa- 


make one hesitant about 
these 
exclusively to the church. 


trusting matters 
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The home? Yes—that is, a sufficiently 
good and intelligent home. But we shall 
have to wait until a generation has been 
educated to carry on that sort of family 
life before we can count on the majority of 
homes successfully taking over these major 
educational functions. He is fatuous in- 
deed who thinks the present products of 


home training are adequate. 
A Serious Question 


jas the schools do the job? That 
is a grave question. Certainly some of the 
newer things in the school curriculum are 
as futile as the old. Teachers, even though 
trained for their profession, find it hard 
to rise to a level too far above that of the 
society they serve. 

But every effort should be made to help 
them push forward in their attempt to 
make education effective in training our 
children to meet the difficult problems with 
which they will soon be confronted. Let 
us, if necessary, sacrifice 
some of the fads and 
frills of the old formal- 
discipline 
Latin, quadratic equa- 
tions, square roots, the 
parsing of sentences 
even, and the arid parts 
of history and geog- 
raphy. And let us get 
down to the funda- 
| mental job of training 
‘ intelligent, cooperative 
citizens, with scientific 
attitudes, with well- 
balanced emotions, with 
knowledge of their own 
special aptitudes, with 
constructive ideas as to 
the use of leisure, and 
with character commen- 
surate with the demands 
of modern life. 


education — 
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COUNCIL OPPORTUNITIES 


Minnesota 


The St. Louis County Council of the 
Thirteenth District of Minnesota was 
formed in September, 1931, and has made 
splendid progress in organizing and assist- 
ing the twenty-six rural and forty-four 
city units. Though the area of this county 
is greater than that of the combined states 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island, there is 
fine P. T. A. solidarity. An ardent parent- 
teacher worker sometimes travels 125 miles 
to attend county council meetings and even 
greater distances to attend the annual dis- 
trict meetings. 

In spite of these arduous times, member- 
ship in the council has increased tre- 
mendously; 27 per cent of the rural units 
report increases in membership from 10 to 
300 per cent, with many more reporting 
increases up to 9 per cent. The council 
has helped considerably in increasing the 
number of standard associations, and a 
few superior associations have developed 
through information and suggestion as to 
how requirements might be met. It was 
interesting to note at the last council meet- 
ing how closely the activities sponsored by 
the rural units are centered around the 
great Congress objective—child welfare. . 

Many of the associations have mothers’ 
choruses and there is a good indication that 
fathers’ choruses will be under way this 
next year. 

Though St. Louis county is a most diffi- 
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cult county to serve because of the great 
distances between communities, the hearty 
cooperation of the active rural units has 
overcome this handicap. At the last coun- 
cil meeting held at Cook in the most 
northern part of the county, ninety-four 
registered delegates attended the all-day 
session, with an additional thirty-five vis- 
iting delegates.—Roy A. Norstep, Presi- 
dent, St. Louis County Council, P. O. Box 
296, Eveleth. 


Louisiana 


The Twin Cities Council of Monroe 
selected “Music” as its objective last year. 
The purpose was to put music into the 
schools. The council sponsored forty radio 
talks on different phases of parent-teacher 
work, and in connection with these radio 
programs local musicians gave their time 
to foster better music. About 100 artists 
played or sang, and as each number was 
announced parent-teacher associations were 
mentioned. 

Additional morning time was arranged 
for the Publicity chairman of the council, 
who copied all of the talks and forwarded 
them to the state parliamentarian. The 
talks are used for district and parent- 
teacher association books—HELEN FeEr- 
NANDEZ, Publicity Chairman, Twin Cities 
Council, Monroe. 


* * 


The Shreveport Council had a much 
depleted treasury at the beginning of 1933. 
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The emergency demanded a plan which 
might be repeated each year and one which 
would add annually to the council treasury. 

The resulting plan took the form of a 
pageant of nations. It was given as a 
May Day festival with over 2,000 children 
from every Shreveport school in which 
there is a parent-teacher association partici- 
pating. The festival was also an observ- 
ance of Child Health Week, and was held 
in the open on the immense athletic field 
of Byrd High School. 

The Finance chairman of the council 
was in charge of the tickets, which were 
disposed of by the presidents of the asso- 
ciations with the help of the teachers and 
pupils of the various schools. Prizes were 
awarded the associations which sold the 
largest and second largest number of 
tickets. The tickets were donated by a 
local firm which was allowed to put its 
name on the back. The price of the tickets 
was ten cents and every participant and 
every spectator 
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The cast was trained by the teachers in 
the schools from which the children came. 
The whole festival was a fine example of 
parent-teacher cooperation. It was staged 
at five o’clock on May 3, and lasted one 
hour—Mavupe Timon Hem, Publicity 
Director, Shreveport Council. 


Texas 


The magic of radio was invoked by the 
Dallas Council to further the extension of 
P. T. A. work last fall. An opening ap- 
peal for local membership was the subject 
of a five-minute talk broadcast the first 
week in October. 

At the same time the authorities at sta- 
tion WFAA, which reaches practically the 
entire continent, were approached and took 
under advisement a continuing program 
which would present a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the aims and objectives of P. T. A. 
activities. Finding the subject worth — 
while, the station offered a five-minute 
period on the Wo- 





bought The 
parent-teacher asso- 
ciation of each 
school received five 
cents from the sale 
of each ticket sold 
by the schools. The 
other five cents went 
The 
proceeds of tickets 
sold at 


one. 


to the council. 


the gate, 
however, went en- 
tirely to the council. 
The various associa- 
tions were priv- 
ileged to operate 
refreshment and 
souvenir stands 
throughout the 





Hour each 
Friday at four- 
thirty in the after- 
noon for as many 


man’s 


weeks as_ helpful 
talks could be 
provided. 


This led to the 
organization of a 
Radio committee 
which planned and 
carried out an eight 
months’ program 
developing a differ- 
ent subject each 
month in order to 
interpret P. T. A. 
work to listeners.— 





and_ the 
revenue from them 
was not divided 
with the council. 
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grounds, 


The Highland P. T. A., Atlanta, Georgia, 
presented the Christmas play printed in CHILD 
WEEFARE last year and through it made money 
for welfare work, increased interest in the 

P. T. A., and had a lot of fun 


Mrs. J. Howarp 


PayNeE, Chairman, 
Radio Committee, 
Dallas. 
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PEACE EDUCATION 
Oklahoma 


The Committee on Education for Peace 
of the Oklahoma City Council held a one- 
day forum on last 
February. As a part of the morning pro- 
gram, resolutions on international coopera- 


“Education for Peace”’ 





Pipkin Junior High School boys and girls, Springfield, Missouri, 


presented “What! No Christmas?” 


SUCCESS 


tion were read, a talk on “Citizenship and 
World Goodwill” was given, there was a 
group of international dances, and a good- 
will luncheon was held. 

For an hour in the afternoon, guests 
were privileged to visit exhibits of French, 
Spanish, and English Work; collections of 
peace anthologies; art and world friend- 
ship posters ; and some disarmament debates 
which were a part of the work in social 
science.—-Mrs. B. F. THompson, 720 
N. E. 16th Street, Oklahoma City. 


SPREADING THE NEWS 
Arkansas 


When the Garland P. T. A. met in its 
executive session the first of the last school 
year, the members deplored the fact that 
the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE was not 
more extensively read. Because so many 
of the members of the association were 
unemployed, there was little hope of 
creasing subscriptions. 
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published in 
WELFARE last year, for their P. T. A., and it was a great 


It was finally decided to give an enter- 
tainment and to use one-third of the pro- 
ceeds for CHtLD WELFARE subscriptions. 
The magazines subscribed for were sent to 
the address of the reading room teacher so 
This teacher 
was also chairman of the Parents’ Book- 
When the 
copies of CHILD WELFARE 
came they were passed out 
to the children to take home 
to be read by their parents 
and returned. 


that no copies would be lost. 


shelf committee. 


In this way 
the magazine reached 175 
monthly. When it 
was thought that an article 
would be particularly help- 
ful to a mother, special at- 
tention was called to it, and 
the child was told to “tell 
Mother this article is very 
interesting.” 

We found the plan so 
satisfactory that we are try- 
ing it again—Mrs. W. A. Dosser, 
R. R. 3, Little Rock. 


homes 


CHILD 


TEACHERS TAKE P. T. A. WORK 
Georgia 


The parent-teacher class which was a 
part of an extra-curricular course at South 
Georgia Teachers College in the 1933 
Summer School brought into use three 
great principles of successful education: 
learning by seeing, hearing, and doing. 

The walls of an exhibit room were lined 
with free and inexpensive posters, pamph- 
lets, circulars, booklets, etc., collected from 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and its service agencies. ‘These 
dealt with the physical, mental, and moral 
training of the child. Titles and addresses 
of much of the material were copied by 
the students, who intend to place this 
literature before the parents and teachers 
in their communities. Through the cour- 
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tesy of the Georgia Congress, National and 
state pamphlets on the organization and 
procedure of local units were obtained and 
arranged in separate notebooks by each 
member of the class. 

The text this was the 
National ‘‘Handbook” for parent-teacher 
associations. 


for course 
This was supplemented by 
the “Manual”; “Projects and Program 
Making”; Mason’s Parents and Teachers; 
Moore’s Parent, Teacher, and School; 
O’Shea’s The Child, His Nature and His 
Needs; CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE; 
The Georgia Parent-Teacher; and other 
publications. 

The class discussions centered around 
such topics as “What the P. T. A. Move- 
ment Is,” “The History, Aims, and 
Growth of the P. T. A.,” “The Need for 
the P. T. A.,” “Plan of Work of the 
P. T. A.,” and “How to Make an Organ- 
ization Function Successfully.” 

The activities of a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation were carried on by four groups of 
students. The first group chose a chair- 
man who, with the aid of the group, con- 
ducted a preliminary meeting as if deal- 
ing with a group of parents who did not 
understand or appreciate’ the 
association as an asset to 
community. 


parent- 
teacher the 

Following this, the second group con- 
ducted an organization meeting. In this 
procedure certain situations arose that 
were typical of such meetings, and were 
managed as they should be when encoun- 
tered. The steps required in the organiza- 
tion of a P. T. A. 


completed. 


were successfully 


The third group planned a year’s sug- 
gested program for an association. This 
program was based on ‘School Education” 
as a general theme. A mimeographed 
copy was given to each member of the 
class. 

The fourth group featured some of the 
activities in the various departments of an 
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association. Emphasis, in the form of a 
skit, was laid on visual education. To 
illustrate, a young woman taking the part 
of an association chairman of CH1Lp WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE came on the stage with 
a stick in her hand, evidently seeking a 
naughty child upon whom she intended to 
inflict corporal punishment. She spied a 
copy of CHILD WELFARE on a table and 
sat down to read it. Of course her ideas 
changed as she read, and she broke up the 
stick and left the stage with the magazine 
under her arm. 

As a culmination of the work, this class 
was privileged to hear and take notes on 
several of Mrs. Roe’s lectures in the 
Georgia Parent-Teacher Institute. She 
brought to them advice, material, facts, 
and humorous stories collected in her work 
throughout the United States. 

It can be truthfully said that by directed 
hearing, seeing, and doing, a number of 
Georgia teachers are going into their re- 
spective places of work with renewed 
energy and inspiration. They are “sold” 
on the idea of parent-teacher associations 
for child welfare—CaroL_yn ELIZABETH 
Tuomas, South Georgia State Teachers 
College, Statesboro. 


A SAFETY PLAY 
Iowa 

A safety play was a part of one of the 
daily programs presented by. the Iowa 
Congress at the Iowa State Fair. 

When the curtain was drawn to reveal 
the stage, a judge was shown flanked on 
the one side by Courtesy, Care, Careful 
Citizen, Caution, and Politeness; on the 
other, by Careless Citizen, Haste, Heedless 
Citizen, Lawbreaker, and Jaywalker. One 
by one six citizens were brought before the 
judge and sentenced to join one or the 
other of the above groups, according to 
whether the deeds of the citizen had been 
good or bad from the standpoint of safety. 
—Pustic Sarety MaGazine. 
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Meeting of Board 
of Managers 


Washington, D. C., September 19-21 


“Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear, winning word of love; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way.” 


Sustained by the pealing organ and the vested 
choir of the Washington Cathedral we sang 
these familiar words on the Sunday afternoon 
preceding the meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers which was held in Washington, D. C. 
Bishop James E. Freeman closed his eloquent 
address with an appeal that those entrusted 
with the sacred things of the home remember 
that “the present and the future of our great 
republic will be fixed and determined by what 
we have of character more than by what we 
hold of wealth.” 

Monday was completely filled with a state 
presidents’ conference, a National chairmen’s 
conference, and special committee meetings, so 
that by the opening of the three-day board 
meeting on Tuesday, September 19, even new 
members were somewhat initiated and oriented. 

Progress was reported by the Committee on 
Programs for High School Associations. In 
addition to information assembled by the Di- 
vision of Research and Information and by a 
special committee, a survey is being made by 
the U. S. Office of Education in order to assem- 
ble from Congress high school units valuable 
examples of helpful programs, activities, and 
projects. 

Enthusiastically endorsed and received was a 
study outline entitled, “A Modern Program of 
Financing Public Schools.” (Copies may be 
secured at the National Office at 75c per hun- 
dred, $4 per 1,000.) It was prepared by Miss 
Charl Williams, director of the Department of 
Education, N. C. P. T., and it is based on the 
report of the National Conference on Financing 
Education, which represents the most recent 
expert thinking on the subject of school finance. 
(Copies of the report may be secured from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at 25c per 
copy, with discounts on quantity orders.) 

Two additions were made to the list of Con- 
gress Service Agencies: State and Provincial 
Health Officers Association of America; United 
States Bureau of Narcotics. 

To fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Mr. William H. Vogel, National Chairman 
of the Committee on Art, Miss Elizabeth 
Robertson, Ravinia, Illinois, was elected chair- 
man of this committee. 

In view of a definite trend to put high school 
education on a tuition basis, the Board of Man- 
agers resolved that it “deplores the efforts to 
put high school education on a tuition basis, 
and thus to destroy equality of educational op- 
portunity at the very time when such opportun- 
ity is most vitally necessary to both individual 
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and social well-being. The board urges officers 
and members of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers and other citizens to take 
an active part in defending the rights of all 
American youth to free and equal educational 
opportunity until it shall become possible or de- 
sirable for them to have suitable employment.” 

Board members were appealed to by several 
National chairmen to save leisure-burdened boys 
and girls from drifting into crime; to use new 
methods of teaching obedience; and to employ 
vocational, recreational, and education facilities 
and activities to fill the time created by NRA 
codes. 

In response to recommendations relating to 
the securing of radio programs of educational 
and recreational value in the home, the board 
voted to accept the offers of the National Broad- 
casting Company and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System of a series of twelve weekly half- 
hour broadcasts each, beginning in January, 
1934, on the general subject of parent education. 
Definite announcements will be made later. 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President of the Na- 
tional Congress, who presided over all meetings, 
spoke over a nation-wide hook-up on September 
20, on the subject, “A Parents’ Recovery Act.” 

A break in the agenda of the meeting was 
afforded on Tuesday evening when board mem- 
bers and invited guests dined together at the 
Wardman Park Hotel, which was headquarters. 
George F. Zook, United States Commissioner of 
Education; Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor; Hon. 
Sarah Lee Fain, NRA speaker; and Miss Jessie 
Gray, President of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, were among the after-dinner speakers. 





From Our Readers 


I am writing to congratulate the staff of 
CHILD WELFARE on the magazine issued under 
date of June-July, 1933. It was one of the 
finest pieces of editing I have ever seen, and 
the report of the convention an outstanding 
piece of work—(Mnrs.) ANNA STEESE RICHARD- 
son, Director, Good Citizenship Bureau, 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


I am thrilled over and over and over, day 
after day, as I listen to reports of locals— 
“best attendance ever, due to our programs 
from CHILD WELFARE,” or “developed on the 
plan of the CHILD WELFARE programs.” The 
magazine continues to do that apparently im- 
possible thing in that it seems better each issue. 
—Mrs. CuHarves E. Rog, Field Secretary, N. C. 
P.. Bs 


We do enjoy CHILD WELFARE in our home 
so much, and my twenty-one-year-old daughter 
reads it as eagerly as my husband and myself. 
I do so wish it were possible for it to be a 
regular visitor in every home, for there is in 
it so much of value to everyone.—Mkrs. N. N. 
McCrory, Third Vice-President, Indiana Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Whiting, 
Indiana. 
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THE WORLD CONSIDERS 


By Minnie B. BrapForp, 


EDUCATION 


A Report of the Meetings in Dublin 
of International Organizations In- 
terested in the Home and the School 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
g 


NTO a background of 

friendly faces and 
most hospitable arrange- 
ments, fitted the confer- 
ences of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Asso- 
and the Inter- 
national Federation of 
Home and School. Dublin 
and its surrounding 
sent its edu- 
cational and civic leaders 


ciations 


country 


to serve as hosts for these 





world-wide in scope; she 
described it as an attempt 
to correlate education 
through the joint efforts 
of parents and teachers in 
order to develop the most 
effective 
children. 

Much interest was ex- 
pressed in the topics of the 
sessions, which embraced’ 
mental fitness, character, 
and the social adjustment 


education for 


meetings. The warmth of the child to his environ- 
of welcome, the eagerness ment. Subtopics dealing 
of all delegates to be sym- with “Recognition of 
pathetic with problems, © Underwood & Underwooa Authority,” “Character, 
and to be receptive to an Achievement,” ‘‘Men- 


progressive ideas, marked Miss Ishbel 
the sessions. 

The registration began 
on July 29 and by August 4 the records 


showed twenty-five nations in attendance. 


From our United States came 100 
delegates. 
The World Federation of Education 


Associations has certain general sessions 
and many simultaneous section conferences. 
The section on Home and School was one 
that interested our delegates most. Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve is chairman of that section. 
Its first sessions preceded the formal open- 
ing of the conference. At those sessioris 
at least twenty nations were represented. 
Mrs. Reeve, presiding, spoke of the prog- 
ress of the Home and School movement as 
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MacDonald, Presi- 
dent, International Federation of 
Home and School 


tal Hygiene,” ‘Program 
of the Junior Red Cross,” 
“Education as the Dom- 
Influence in Social Adjustment” 
brought out fruitful discussion. 

Because there were diverse educational 
and racial backgrounds, it was interesting 
to note the different approaches that were 
being made toward solving common prob- 
lems. For example, the Americans spoke 
of turning to the school and its leaders for 
guidance in the educational problems of 
child training; a delegate from Ceylon 
stated that because his nation had long 
entrusted the education of children to the 
home and believed that responsibility should 
rest there, it was the practice of teachers to 
turn to parents for advice in child guid- 
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inant 
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ance; that he believed ours was the wrong 
approach since parents had much valuable 
experience and wisdom concerning children. 
Again, in speaking of character education, 
Dr. Paul deVuyst of Belgium said that we 
must all use common sense in child train- 
ing and build precepts for the guidance of 
youth, home being the first and most im- 
portant factor. The Honorable Mrs. 
Franklin of England also stressed authority 
as a necessary means of saving children 
from unreasoning and unreasoned judg- 
ments. When Miss Alice Sowers, Mrs. 
Ivah Deering, and Miss Helen Atwater 
had further discussed the topics, one might 
and should infer that a child’s mental and 
social adjustments rested upon a balance 
of understanding and sympathetic coopera- 
tion between home and school. 

A later evening conference—a joint ses- 
sion of the Health Section of the World 
Federation of Education Associations and 
the Home and School Section—dealt with 
the health of the child. At this session 
“Health Education in the Primary School,” 
and “Health Education as Developed by 
the Junior Red Cross,’ were addresses by 
Dr. Harbinson of Dublin and by Mr. 
Georges Milsom of France. The Summer 
Round-Up of the Children in the United 
States was presented as a suggestion for 
preschool health work through the co- 
operation of home, school, and community. 

One of the most interesting discussions 
came in the university session, where the 
problems of universities in modern times 
were found to be common to many coun- 
tries but the methods of solving them very 
different. The topic, “What Shall We Do 
About the Overproduction of College 
Graduates and the Inability of Society to 
Give Them Suitable Employment,” -was 
vitally interesting. Shall the number 
of students be limited by closely drawn 
entrance requirements, or shall the uni- 
versity accept students and then sift them 
to prevent surplus in the professions? It 
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was said that a close study of all countries 
shows an increased college and university 
registration, possibly partly due to the 
depression but also due to intense com- 
petition for political and economic posi- 
tions. “Can a country have too many col- 
lege graduates?” was a pertinent question 
raised with a note of warning as to the 
danger of creating an intellectual prole- 
tariat which, unassimilated into the polit- 
ical and economic life of a nation, becomes 
a source of radicalism and unrest. 

From this discussion came the advice for 
a comprehensive study of the economic dis- 
tribution of graduates. Again came the 
divergent points of view as to whether uni- 
versities should be repositories and sanctu- 
aries of learning and research, or agencies 
for raising the level of forces around us 
and for training leaders not only to pre- 
serve knowledge but also to create finer 
attitudes and sympathies. Naturally each 
nation thought its university system best 
for itself; but the interchange of ideas as 
to competitive tests, psychological as well 
as educational requirements, the purposes 
of universities and how they should serve 
in modern times was most challenging. 

The general sessions of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations in the 
evening gave the interest always attendant 
upon gatherings of people from many 
nations. Greetings from President Mon- 
roe of the organization, President de Valera 
of Ireland, and representatives from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and France were 
given, while Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, the 


new United States Minister to Den- 
mark, was as always received’ with 
enthusiasm. 


a™ can hardly separate the 
Home and School sections of the World 
Federation of Education Associations and 
the International Federation of Home and 
School since the interest and attendance 
was much the same. 


The business session 
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of the latter was held on Wednesday 
morning, August 2, with Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve presiding. Reports from officers and 
international committees were given. Mrs. 
Reeve, as president, reported increased in- 
terest among the forty-seven countries 
with which she had had correspondence in 
establishing world relationships. 


Mass ISHBEL MAC DONALD of Eng- 
land was elected President; Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, First Vice-President; Mr. George 
W. Kerby of Canada, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. R. P. Alexander of Japan, 
Third Vice-President; Prof. C. Bouglé of 
France, Fourth Vice-President; Dr. Paul 
L. Dengler of Austria, Fifth Vice- 
President; Dr. Luis Morquio of Uruguay, 
Sixth Vice-President; Dr. H. H. Kung of 
China, Seventh Vice-President. Miss 
Muriel J. Payne of England will serve as 
Honorary Secretary and Lord Allen Hunt 
of Hurtwood as Chairman of the Board. 
The Treasurer is to be appointed by the 
Executive committee. The directors of 
the International Federation of Home and 
School for the United States are to be 
Dr. Edna Noble White and Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, First Vice-President of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
The resolutions dealt with timely topics 
related to home and school education. 


‘Tas National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers was represented by Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve, Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, Miss 
Alice Sowers, Mrs. Ivah Deering, and 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford. 

While the attendance at the meeting 
was not large, it was representative. With 
the new administration to be developed 
largely by England, we may hope for con- 
tinued progress of the home and school 
movement, and because of England’s close 
proximity to the other nations of Europe, 
a possibly greater development. 
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PROTECT 


NATURE’S GREATEST GIFT— 


YOUR EYES 


THE GATEWAY TO THE BRAIN 


The new Sight-Saver relieves eye-strain and 
congestion—retards the progress of nearsighted- 
ness—eliminates arm and body fatigue—con- 
serves energy—encourages sitting comfortably 
erect, permitting proper breathing and aiding 
the functions of the vital organs. 


GOOD VISION 


BETTER 
HEALTH 

Price 75c at leadi: 
bookstores or — 
check or money order 
for direct shipment, 
postage paid. 

For descriptive fold- 
er, write Dept. C.W.9 
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Announcing an important bookR— 
WISDOM OF THE AGES 
In Bringing Up Children 
by MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF 


Mrs. Schoff, former Editor of Child 
Welfare and second President of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, has patiently collected this material 
over a period of three score years. She 
has painstakingly and thoroughly selected 
from the writings and spoken utterances 
of famous writers, great statesmen, and 
leading students, an invaluable mine of 
inspiring literary material for parents and 
teachers. 


In every child are possibilities for good 
or evil. Which shall be the ruling power 
in their lives depends on the creation of 
right ideals of life. 


“A treasury of the finest pronouncements 
of great minds selected for home reading.” 
— NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW. 


Send check or money order for $2.60 to CHILD 
WELFARE, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a copy of Mrs. Schoff's book 
will go to you Postpaid. If you prefer, just send 
your order and the book will be sent C. O. D. 
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LOVING RESPECT— 
OR LIP SERVICE? 


(Continued from page 119) 


she brings home her rows of A’s and stays 
on the honor roll. She takes violin lessons 


from a teacher who presents no agonizing 


recitals. Yet she practices every day, 
unthreatened and uncommanded. The 
explanation seems to be that she has 


acquired more than a_ twelve-year-old 
ambition. She has heard careers for 
women so frequently discussed that she has 
taken for granted an education that will fit 
her for a profession. Though she may 
alter her program, now she is quite certain 
that she wants to be a physician, and she 
is planning accordingly. She knows that 
ahead of her are four years at high school, 
four at college, and four at medical school, 
and that application to her studies is essen- 
tial to success. She loves music and thinks 


of her playing as an avocation. 


Aw this is the child I sent to bed 
the other evening for “giving me the rasp- 
berry,” as though, in the light of her posi- 
tive evidences of respect, a playful flip of 
the tongue and pursing of the lips meant 
anything. Granting that the mannerism is 
far from attractive, I am sure that I could 
have helped her abandon it by a more 
sensible, though perhaps slower, process. 
In making an issue over a matter of no 
great moment, I weakened my position, 
the strength of which has been that matters 
which Dolly can recognize as important 
have been the only ones stressed. Because 
she has been surrounded by no small pro- 
hibitions, she has been willing to open her 
mind to my reasons for disapproving cer- 
tain lines of conduct and has not tried to 
invent ways of getting around me. 

At the basis of our relationship is not 
only comradeship but my belief in her. If 
she sets out to cook or to sew, to write a 
composition, to work a problem in algebra, 
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to translate Latin or French, or to piece 
together a jig-saw puzzle, my attitude is 
that she will do the job well and that if 
she runs into a snag, I shall be glad to give 
whatever assistance I can. I wonder that 
the old-fashioned mother who still says, 
“T’d rather do the work myself than see 
you botch it,” hasn’t realized the injustice 
she is doing her child and herself. Some- 
where in the past I learned—perhaps when 
I was studying psychology in college—that 
adverse criticism is always injurious to the 
recipient. If Dolly leaves a ring in the 
bathroom after taking her bath, I try not 
to mention it but to compliment her upon 
remembering to pick up her clothes. She 
is certain herself to notice the ring and the 
next time to provide another ground for 
favorable comment. 
ing too much praise. 
natural one. 


Perhaps I err in giv- 

If so, the fault is a 
My own mother is such a 
competent person that, failing ever to please 
her, I ceased trying to achieve what seemed 
to be impossible. Perhaps a bit of a lazy 
streak has taught me the best way to get 
the results I desire. 

At any rate, my cogitations have helped 
me to reach a conclusion which, right or 
wrong, is likely to stand. Dolly isn’t going 
to be punished again for a little gesture 
that my friends might interpret as imper- 
tinence. If I can’t get respect by deserving 
it and if I can’t eradicate a manifestation 
that isn’t pretty by a more logical method 
than sending a perplexed child to bed, I'll 
take the consequences, even though it may 
be necessary to give myself the raspberry 
later. 





CHECK the expiration date of your sub- 
scription. If this marking—Nowv!933— 
appears after your name and address on the 
back cover, your subscription expires with 
this issue. Please renew your subscription 
at once to assure prompt receipt of the 
next issue. 
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What Do You Think? 


The following questions are answered in 
this issue of CH1LD WeLFARE. To verify your 
answers, turn to the pages whose numbers are 
given in italic type following the questions. 





THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 





FOR STUDY GROUPS 
Two Excellent Books by 


GARRY MYERS 














. What is a good method for obtaining 
a child’s understanding and _ respect, 
together with his cooperation in be- 
having as you think he should? 1/78. 


. a. What should the school know about 


the home to help settle a pupil’s 
school difficulties? 120-21. 


b. How may a child be helped when 
the school has such information? 


121-23. 


. What foods must the expectant mother 
eat daily in order that she and her 
baby may be properly nourished? 
131. 


. How would you go about getting a 
five-year-old to eat a food to which 
he suddenly showed an_ aversion? 


133. 


. How may the people they meet in 
books affect the characters of boys and 


girls? 135-36. 


. What can parents do to help their 
children to get suitable programs over 
the radio which the young people will 
find interesting? 146-47. 


. May an officer of a state Congress of 
Parents and Teachers authorize the 
endorsement of the motion picture pre- 
views sent out as the Joint Estimate 
of Previewing Committees? 165. 
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Building Personality 
in Children 
The Modern Parent 


Now only $1.00 each 
GREENBERG, 449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








ROBERT'S _ The recommended, ultimate 
authority on the conduct of 


RULES OF _ meetings. Pocket size. 
ORDER At all dealers, or by mail from 


Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Cloth, $1.50 Chicago Atlanta New York 











For the 


1933 BOOK WEEK POSTER 


12x18 inches, and free leaflets to help in 
the observance of Book Week, write to Book 
Week Headquarters, National Association of 
Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Enclose 20 cents to cover cost of mailing. 





STAMP OF MERIT 


The appearance of an advertise- 
ment in CHILD WELFARE is in itself 
a stamp of merit. No product may be 
advertised in these pages unless it is 
known to be reliable, and the business 
ethics of the advertiser unquestioned. 
Listed below are the firms which 
advertise in this issue of CHILD 
We Fare. The italics refer to free 
material which they offer: 


PAGE 
Grolier Society, The. Booklet.4th Cover 
Theodor Kundtz Co. Folder...... 159 
Scott, Foresman & Co.............. 161 
Wisdom of the Ages............... 159 
SO i 555s Seb chide cence 161 


Postage can be saved, when sending cou- 

pons to advertisers, by clipping the coupon 

and pasting it on a one-cent government 
postal. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
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In writing to advertisers, please mention CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
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HILDREN’S Book Week, 

November 12-18, 

brings evidence that 
publishers have reduced 
the number of their new 
juveniles this fall, but 
that among those chosen 
there is a good percentage 
of admirable books. 


“Uncle Sam’s Government at Wash- 


ington,” by George L. Knapp. New 
York: Dodd, Mead. $2. 

“Anne Alive!” by Margaret D. 
Fayerweather. New York: McBride. 
$2. 

“The Enchanted Jungle,” by Isadore 
Lhevinne. New York: Coward- 
McCann. $2.50. 


“King of the Hills,” by Stephen W. 


Meader. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$2. 

“Peter, Katrinka’s_ Brother,” by 
Helen E. Haskell. New York: Dutton. 
$2 


“The Enchanted Castle,” by E. Nes- 
bit. New York: Coward-McCann. 
$1.75. 

“The Seven Crowns,” by Eleanor F. 
Lattimore. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. $1.75. 

“Mr. M’Tavish,” by Marion Bul- 
lard. New York: Dutton. $1. 

“Nicodemus and the Houn’ Dog,” 
by Inez Hogan. New York: Dutton. 
$1. 

“Children’s Books in England: Five 












Albany, and a few chap- 
ters are laid in Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Roosevelt’s in- 
troduction says, “I am 
glad to express my appre- 
ciation of Mrs. Fayer- 
weather’s book because it 
has brought to me a 





Harvey Darton. 


For Older ‘Boys and _ amillan. $4. 


Girls 


By WIiNNIFRED KING RuGG 


For the “sub- 
adult” age—and for the adult, too—mention 
should be made of a book by George L. 
Knapp, called UNcteE SAm’s GOVERNMENT AT 
WASHINGTON. 

Dr. Knapp, who is a veteran newspaper man, 
has written an entertaining and picturesque 
account of the city of Washington, the govern- 
ment buildings, and the functions that are 
performed in those buildings. Although he 
does not hesitate to write vigorously about per- 
sons in the public eye, past and present, with 
some caustic digs where he thinks they are 
deserved, he stands firmly for American insti- 
tutions and our threefold form of democratic 
government, legislative, executive, and judicial. 
Dr. Knapp is a positive person and may tread 
on a good many political toes, but he has a gift 
for making complicated matters clear and sober 
facts interesting. 

* * * 

Politics also play an important part in a 
girl’s story by Margaret Doane Fayerweather, 
which boasts of a foreword by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. In ANNE Ative! Mrs. Fayer- 
weather has combined the home and _ school 
experiences of fourteen-year-old Anne Fenton 
with some behind-the-scenes episodes at the 
State House and the Governor’s Mansion in 
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Centuries of Social Life,” by F. J. 
New York: 


quickened sense of the 
humanness of  govern- 
ment.” Thoroughly  su- 
gared over with a story 
about some fun-loving 
girls, and highly roman- 
ticized, the book does at 
the same time give some information about the 
Way state government is carried on—perhaps 
as much as girls of fourteen can stand. 

* * * 


Isadore Lhevinne’s ENCHANTED JUNGLE is for 
high school boys and girls, and for all adults 
who are interested in explorations. It is full 
of first-hand, authentic thrills about a young 
musician who went to Ecuador to study the 
melodies of primitive tribes. His dangerous 
and exciting journey took him from Esmeraldes 
on the Pacific coast, through the jungle, across 
the Andes, and into the country of the head- 
shrinkers, called the Jibaros. In the form of 
a story, much natural history, anthropology, 
and folklore are conveyed, drawn from Dr. 
Lhevinne’s own research in the wilds. The 
numerous illustrations are from actual photo- 
graphs. This is one of the most substantial 
books of the season for young people. 


* * 


Mac- 


KING OF THE HILLs, by Stephen Meader is also 
for those of high school age, more particularly 
boys. It is a story about a college freshman 
who had to go to the mountains to recuperate 
after breaking a couple of ribs in a football 
game. He went into the White Mountains in 
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the region of the Sandwich Range, after deer, 
but his object was to get them with a camera 
rather than with a rifle. Boys who have been 
in New Hampshire will respond to familiar 
names—Chocorua, Passaconaway, Conway, 
Whiteface, and many others. The book is full 
of wood knowledge, with an exciting contest 
between the wits of the young hero and a 
gangster fleeing from justice, and what Mr. 
Meader would like to have regarded as still 
more exciting, the photographing of old King 
Buck of Passaconaway. The illustrations by 
Lee Townsend are remarkably good. 


+ * * 


For the same age, but most acceptable to girls, 
is Peter, KATRiNKA’s Brotuer, by Helen Eggles- 
ton Haskell, author of Katrinka and Katrinka 
Grows Up. By this time Katrinka has become 
a prima ballerina and is about 
to marry the son of an ancient 
family, and her brother Peter 
has grown up to be a staunch 
member of the Pioneers—a 
boys’ organization in Soviet 
Russia. This romantic story 
of life under the Soviet gov- 
ernment in its earlier years 
will not tempt any American 
boy or girl to become Com- 
munist, even though the half- 
Russian, half-American girl in 
the story does choose to return 
from the United States to 
Russia. It does not conceal 
the hardships of life in Russia ten years ago, 
but at the same time it gives some conception 
of the ideals of Young Russia. 


For the Younger Boys and Girls 


A GRouP of story books for the nine- 
to-twelve age includes THE ENCHANTED CASTLE, 
by E. Nesbit, written more than twenty-five 
years ago, but for all that just as appealing to 
boys and girls of today provided they are willing 
to believe in magic. Like most of the stories 
by that gentle, laughter-loving Mrs. Bland 
whom children know as “E. Nesbit,” this one 
is about a jolly group of English children who 
stepped right out of school into adventures that 
came from following a thread of red cotton. 
The adventures take in a princess, a castle, 
rescues, dangers, Alice-in-Wonderland exper- 
iences that result from having a wishing-ring, 
and a real romance between the French 
governess and a lord. 


* * * 


THE Seven Crowns is by Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore who had such a success with her 
Little Pear, the story of a Chinese child. This 
time she has turned from China to Denmark, 
where she has lived in recent years. This is 
one of the most exquisitely: executed of the 
children’s books of the season. In a simple, 
natural way, perfectly suited to her subject 
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That delightful gentleman, 
Mr. M’Tavish 


and her readers, Miss Lattimore has told about 
the life of Birgit while she stayed with her 
grandmother in Copenhagen. They lived on 
the top floor of a pale yellow house on the 
Canal, where she could look across to a palace 
and a museum. When Birgit was six years 
old Grandmother gave her seven crowns, that 
is, seven pieces of money, to spend one by one, 
as she liked, and the story is built around the 
spending of the seven crowns. It tells of school 
and playmates, the annual celebration called 
Children’s Day, the fish market, the museum, 
the circus, and Cousin Ib who visited Birgit in 
the holidays. 


*_ * * 


I doubt if a child should be allowed to read 
Marion Bullard’s Mr. M’T avis, unless he has 
a dog, or at least is going to be permitted to 
have one. It would simply 
make him too full of longing. 
Whiskers M’Tavish was a 
Scottish terrier, homely, wise, 
and loyal. From being the 
runt of the litter he grew by 
good treatment into what the 
author, who clearly writes out 
of a full heart, calls “the best 
dog in the world.” His por- 
traits, of which the book con- 
tains thirty in different poses, 
are adorable. His small mas-~ 
ter and mistress are interest- 
ing, too, but Mr. M’Tavish is 
incomparable. 

* * * 


The illustrations are a major part of Inez 
Hogan’s NICODEMUS AND THE Howun’ Doe. 
Nicodemus is an old friend who has already 
appeared in Nicodemus and His Little Sister. 
Both picaninnies are present in this very small 
new book, along with a persistent, long-eared, 
slab-sided hound that attached himself to 
Nicodemus, and in spite of Mammy’s objections 
refused to stay away. The fact that much of 
the text is in negro dialect makes it hard for 
little children to read, but after it has been read 
to them a few times they will learn to tell 
the story as they look at the pictures. 


* * * 


In The Horn Book, a magazine about books 
and reading for young people, published quar- 
terly by the Bookshop for Boys and Girls, in 
Boston ($1.25 yearly; single copies, 35 cents), 
there is—among other book news—an excellent 
review of CHILDREN’s Books IN ENGLAND: Five 
CENTURIES OF SociAL Lire, by E. J. Harvey 
Darton. The reviewer, Alice M. Jordan, 
Supervisor of Work with Children in the Bos- 
ton Public Library, speaks of the two important 
high lights in juvenile literature: one, the publi- 
cation of John Newbery’s first book for children, 
in 1744; the other, the appearance of Alice in 
Wonderland, in 1865. Mr. Darton’s history 
shows what this season’s juvenile book list 
indicates, the growth of the importance of the 


illustrator, and the ever-increasing gayety of 
children’s books. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Question — My four-year-old daughter has 
recently begun to talk “baby-talk,”’ which she 
has long outgrown. How can I break her of it? 


There are a number of possible reasons why 
your little girl has reverted to her childish habit. 
Has she by chance been ill? Sometimes a child 
who has been ill finds the amount of waiting 
on and attention that she got rather delightful, 
and tries to prolong the pleasure by falling 
back into infantile ways. Again, she may be 
imitating some child of her acquaintance. If 
this is the case, try to see that she does not 
play with this child to the exclusion of other 
children. 

Children should be speaking clearly, with no 
lisping, infantile pronunciation or letter substi- 
tutions, by the time they are five years old. Many 
children, of course, speak clearly before this, but 
it is a distinct handicap to a child to run the 
risk of being mocked or laughed at when he 
uses talk that is inappropriate to his years. 
Many parents unthinkingly encourage their 
children to continue with baby speech, because 
it sounds amusing. Others are too thoughtless 
to help the child learn how to make the sounds 
correctly. Enunciating clearly when speaking 
to and reading to children is helpful, for many 
mispronunciations of childhood are due to not 
hearing the words accurately. Many children 
later on have difficulties with spelling that could 
have been avoided had their parents been more 
careful in their speech habits. The child spells 
a word wrong because that is what he has 
always heard, and relearning must take place. 


Question—My husband and I have been dis- 
cussing the question of quarreling. He believes 
that our children quarrel too much, that they 
should be punished, while I contend that all 
children quarrel. Our boys are six and ten. 


Of course it is impossible to say whether your 


children quarrel “too much,” but quarreling’ 


does seem to be a logical step in the process of 
one’s learning to get along with other human 
beings. Nature seems to have built into us 
pretty definite ways of working for our own 
preservation, and the child is only trying to 
make a place for himself to stand on in the 
world when he tries out his own might as 
opposed to the wills of those around him. Of 
course as children develop, they should be gain- 
ing in the emotional self-control] that makes it 
possible to hold one’s own without using force, 
except occasionally. 
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If a child is placed always among children 
older than himself, for example, who continu- 
ally take advantage of him, we may expect a 
good deal of quarreling. In your case, the 
difference in your boys’ ages makes for diffi- 
culties when they are playing together, as their 
interests are far apart. Doubtless the big one 
doesn’t want the little one interfering with his 
belongings; the little one argues that he wants 
to do the same things the older one does. If 
possible, they should each have companions 
more nearly their own age with whom to play 
at least a part of the time. If they are thrown 
together all the time they are home, their de- 
sires are almost sure to clash part of the time. 

Children who have plenty of interesting and 
constructive things to occupy them do not find 
so much time for quarreling and teasing as do 
children who are bored or listless. It is well 
sometimes to suggest a change of occupation 
when children have been working so long at 
something intriguing that they may have become 
tired and irritable. Of course such a change 
must be engineered tactfully, or it will seem to 
the child merely an interference in his inter- 
esting occupation. 


Question—I am afraid my child is going to be 
left out of a lot of the activities in which she 
would naturally be included this year, because 
we are unable to send her to dancing class, etc. 
I can’t bear to have her first year at high school 
unhappy. 


It is hard enough for parents to see their 
children bearing the brunt of their own imma- 
turity and mistakes, but harder for them to see 
them suffering through no fault of their own. 
But meeting and solving such problems as your 
daughter will come up against this year may 
make her a much more interesting girl than 
if life were slipping along too easily and 
smoothly for her. Talk conditions over with 
her frankly, so that there will be no danger 
of her feeling resentful, but do not encourage 
her to feel sorry for herself. 

There are many outdoor activities that do 
not require very special costumes, that serve 
the double purpose of giving the children a 
good time and keeping them under the most 
healthful conditions as well. Try to encourage 
skating, if that is popular near your home, or 
any other activity that will give her the com- 
panionship of other boys and girls without 
great cost in clothes or other accessories. Per- 
haps you could plan one night a week to have 
“open house,” that is, let it be known among 
your daughter’s friends that two or three of 
them are always welcome at supper on that 
night. 


(This department is conducted by Marion L. 
Faegre, chairman of the Committee on the 
Exceptional Child, N. C. P. T., to help parents 
solve problems of child care and training. 
Address queries to Mrs. Faegre at the Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) 
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FACTS ABOUT MOTION PICTURES 


By CATHERYNE CooKE GILMAN 














HE convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers held at Seattle 
has given our motion picture work great impetus, and encouragement to your 
National chairman. The conferences and discussions with officials and delegates demon- 
strated that the National plan needs study to understand it, hard work to make it 


effective, and sincerity to establish it. 


The following are answers to the questions which have arisen in some states and 


perhaps may arise in others: 


Does the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers cooperate with the 
Public Relations Studio at Hollywood? 


No. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers withdrew from the Public Relations 
Committee shortly after it was organized in 
New York and has never been officially con- 
nected with the Previewing or Reviewing com- 
mittees since the Public Relations Department 
was established in Hollywood. 


Is the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers one of ‘‘the twelve na- 
tional organizations whose volunteer 
local committees in Hollywood or in 
New York regularly preview photoplays 
and short subjects?” 


No. No local committee or person, volunteer 
or paid representative, is authorized by the 
National Congress to preview or review at 
Hollywood or any other place. 


Does not the National Congress en- 
dorse the list sent out as the Joint Esti- 
mate of Previewing Committees, as 
stated in publications of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc.? 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has not authorized the use of its name 
on any publication of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., or 
other “commercial concern.” It is illegal ad- 
vertising for an industry to use the name of 
any organization without its authorization. 


May an officer of a state Congress 
of Parents and Teachers give such 
authorization? 


The National By-laws say, “The name of the 
Congress, its branches, or its officers in their 
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official capacities shall not be used in any con- 
nection with a commercial concern.” 


Have the other eleven organizations 
which are listed on the ‘‘Joint Preview- 
ing Committee at Hollywood”’ author- 
ized representatives preparing the com- 
bined film estimates published by the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc.? 


This question should go to the national head- 
quarters of each organization on the list for 
answer. I am not authorized to answer for 
them. 


Would publishing the lists issued by 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., constitute a 
violation of the declared policy of the 
Congress? 


Publishing such lists does violate the de- 
clared policy as well as the fundamental spirit 
of the Congress. 


_ What authority have the Joint Pre- 
viewing Committees? 


None. They are merely permitted to see the 
films and state their approval or disapproval 
for publication. The films are all edited, sold, 
and on circuits before they are submitted to the 
committee. 


Who pays for publishing and dis- 
tributing the lists of estimates used for 
republishing? 


According to Mrs. Thomas G. Winter’s pub- 
lished statement, “The Motion Picture Produc- 
ers Association bears the expense for printing 
and distributing lists for the General Federa- 
tion, the Catholic Alumnae, and the National 
Daughters of the American Revolution.” 
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CONSULTATION SERVICE 














Accomplishments of Parent-Teacher Move- 
ment—Our P. T. A. has been given space in 
each issue of our school paper. We desire to 
publish accurate and timely facts and accom- 
plishments in parent-teacher work which will 
answer the frequent question, “What are you 
really doing?” Please give us sources of infor- 
mation. 


Each local group having an opportunity to 
give to the public this type of information may 
obtain it from such sources as the following: 


1. Congress P. T. A. “General Information” 
leaflet. 


2. Annual announcement of National Con- 
gress publications. 


3. Annual publications of state Congress giv- 
ing reports of parent-teacher work through- 
out the state. 


4. Annual Proceedings of the N. C. P. T.— 
especially reports of state presidents and 
National chairmen. (May be borrowed 
from the state office if not on the parent- 
teacher bookshelf at your school or 
library.) 

5. State chairman of Publicity. 

6. Annual “Summary of Congress Informa- 
tion”—statistical information. (May be 
borrowed in mimeographed form from the 
Research and Information Division of the 
National Office.) 


7. Resolutions of the most recent National 
and state conventions. 


8. CH1LD WELFARE, the 
Teacher Magazine. 


9. State parent-teacher bulletin. 


National Parent- 


P. T. A. Publicity—Our local newspaper does 
not print my stories as I send them, but changes 
them. Sometimes it leaves out more than half 
the story. What can I do about it? 


Consult your editor as to his reasons for 
changing your copy. Perhaps it was late in 
reaching him or gave too much detail. Never 
try to “pad” a short story by giving unessential 
details. Editors resent this practice and are 
very critical of publicity writers who attempt 
it. Possibly the editor of your local paper 
considers the omitted parts of your story unim- 
portant. You will probably secure more space 
if you submit your story well in advance of the 
day of publication. 


The Consultation Service is presented by CHILD 


Study the suggestions on news writing in the 
“Publicity” leaflet and in the “Publicity 
Manual,” both of which are published by the 
N. C. P. T. They will aid you in preparing 
your stories in a form acceptable to your paper. 
If you wish to study P. T. A. publicity, you 
will find the National Congress publicity cor- 
respondence course, which will begin October 
15, of great assistance. 


Membership Enrollment—Please give sugges- 
tions for a P. T. A. membership drive. 


Rather than promoting membership drives let 
us develop “enrollment campaigns.” The 
“chart and star’ device has been tried and 
found effective. A small reproduction of this 
type of chart, which has been used successfully 
in Colorado and in other states, may be 
obtained from the National Office if postage is 
sent. Good features of this device which should 
characterize any plan used, are (1) the work 
is not done by children; (2) the children of 
parents who do not join are not penalized. 

It is very important that those who go out 
to get members are trained for the work. Time 
spent on training will pay dividends in stable 
membership. This training should include a 
thorough study of the Individual Membership 
Card and the “Membership” leaflet. See pages 
485 to 487 of the May, 1933, issue of CHILD 
WELFARE for an article, “Concerning Member- 
ship Work,” written by the chairman of the 
Membership committee of the N. C. P. T. 


By-laws and Delegates—The by-laws of our 
association do not contain an article regarding 
delegates to represent us at the meetings of the 
state Congress. We are revising our by-laws 
and would appreciate definite suggestions for 
the article which should be added to cover this 
matter. 


The state by-laws contain the provision for 
local representation at the state meetings. Re- 
peat in your local by-laws this section from 
your state by-laws. A standing rule or an 
addition to this by-law may be adopted by your 
association to provide for choosing the local 
delegates if such provision is not included in 
the state by-law. Write to the state Congress 
for a copy of your state by-laws. Addresses of 
state presidents are given in CHILD WELFARE 
each month. 


WELFARE with the cooperation of Mrs. C. E. Roe, 


Field Secretary, and of Mrs. L. F. Pope, Assistant Secretary, Research and Information Division of the 


National Congress. 
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Send parent-teacher questions—with a stamped, self-addressed envelope—to the 
Consultation Service Bureau, CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 8 Grove Street, 


Winchester, Massachusetts. 
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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 

















Cecilia Beaux, whose painting of “Ernesta” 
is used as the frontispiece this month, is an 
American artist of great note. Born in Phila- 
delphia, she now makes her home in New York 
City and Gloucester, Mass. Miss Beaux 
studied at the old Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia, and later in Paris. In 1919 she 
was chosen by a committee of prominent men 
and women as one of a group of five artists 
to paint the portraits of outstanding figures of 
the War. The portraits of Cardinal Mercier, 
Clemenceau, and Admiral Lord Beatty were 
painted by Miss Beaux and were presented to 
the United States government. 


Eudora Ramsay Richardson, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is the author of Little Aleck, A Life 
of Alexander H. Stephens, published in 1932. 
She contributes to a large number of lead- 
ing national magazines and to newspaper 
syndicates. 

* * * 


Knute O. Broady has come to his present po- 
sition of professor of school administration at 
the University of Nebraska through successive 
experiences as teacher, high school principal, 
and superintendent of schools in the state of 
Kansas. The titles of his recently published 
books testify to his interest in school provision 
for individual differences, enriching curricu- 
lums of small high schools, and economical 
school administration. 


* * # 


Lucy Barton, author of the Christmas play, is 
interested in the whole field of drama. That 
costuming is her special hobby is evidenced by 
the fact that she was instructor of stage cos- 
tuming and costume designer at the University 
of Iowa. Besides a wide teaching and lec- 
turing experience Miss Barton has written and 
directed many plays and pageants—among them 
“The Interpreter,” which she produced for the 
Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers at 
the University of Virginia in 1928. Miss Bar- 
ton was brought up in Chicago and now lives 
at Sandwich, Mass. 


* *# # 


Ruth Clark Coffey is a familiar name to 
CuiLp WELFARE readers, who have already en- 
joyed two poems from her pen. In addition 
to being a poet, Mrs. Coffey is a housewife and 
mother. She lives in Vernon, Texas. 


* * #* 


Adelaide S. Baylor is chairman of the Com- 
mittee’ on Homemaking of the National Con- 
gress. She holds degrees from several univer- 
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sities, and has taught in schools and colleges 
of many types. In Indiana she has been a high 
school principal, a superintendent of a city 
school system, an assistant state superintendent 
of public instruction, and a state supervisor of 
home economics. Since 1923 her title has been: 
Chief of the Home Economics Education Ser- 
vice of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Miss Baylor was one of the organizers 
of the Indiana Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
** * 


Alice M. Jordan, Supervisor of Work with 
Children in the Boston Public Library, is a 
native of Maine. For a number of years she 
was a member of the staff of the Simmons 
College Library School; she has lectured and 
given courses in children’s literature in several 
other library schools; and has written for many 
magazines on subjects relating to children’s 
books and reading. 


* * * 


B. H. Darrow, chairman of the Committee on 
Radio, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, was born in Ohio and attended 
the Ohio State University. Always interested 
in the problems of childhood and in community 
activities, he finally yielded to the call of edu- 
cational broadcasting of which he got a vision 
while he was “Uncle Ben” of Station WLS, 
Chicago. In September, 1928, he organized the 
Ohio School of the Air as a division of the 
State Department of Education. Mr. Darrow's 
Radio—the Assistant Teacher is the first text- 
book in this field. 


*- * #* 


Carleton Washburne is a familiar figure in 
the field of progressive education. As superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, Mr. Washburne has organized the school 
system as an educational laboratory for carry- 
ing out scientific research in school administra- 
tion, curriculum, and method. As an author 
and co-author of books on education he has 
made valuable contributions, 





Mrs. Herman Ferger, a Vice-President of 
the National Congress, writes to the editor: 
“My little four-year-old grandson came out to 
spend last Sunday with me. He took his after- 
dinner nap in my office. When I went to take 
him up he held in his hands the December, 
1932, issue of CHiLD WeLFARE. He hugged it 
close up to his little cheek and said, ‘Beema, 
you have lots of books in this room, but I just 
got up and found the very most beautifulest one. 
This is me with Santa Claus coming in to see 
me.” | How everything is ‘me and mine’ at that 
age. 
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CHILD WELFARE 





Coming in December 





The Housewife and 
the NRA 


EmMity Newey BLAIR 
A well-known member of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board explains the important 
part of housewives in the success of 
the NRA. 





Toys That Children Like 


SopHIA YARNALL 
A tried-and-tested answer to the question, 
what play equipment do children really 
enjoy? 





Girls With Hobbies 


PHYLLIS JACKSON 


How girls choose their hobbies and what 
they gain from them. 








FOR MATERIAL 


About the Preschool Child 
Turn to pages 131, 132, 138, 164 





About Elementary School 
Children 
Turn to pages 116, 120, 134, 138, 150, 164 





About Older Boys and Girls 
Turn to pages 116, 120, 134, 150, 164 





For Parent-Teacher Units 


Turn to pages 115, 124, 139, 140, 142, 144, 
150, 152, 156, 157, 165, 166 





Concerning All Children 


Turn to pages 115, 124, 129, 130, 144, 162, 
165 




















PARENT-TEACHER / 
ASSOCIATIONS e 


Start a Library Fund for your P. T. A. by taking sub- 
scriptions to the parent-teacher magazine, CHILD WELFARE. 


Congress parent-teacher associations are entitled to a discount of 
20 per cent on subscriptions forwarded in groups of five or more. Use 
the discount to purchase new books for your P. T. A. library. 


Members will find the material in Child Welfare 
Magazine interesting and helpful, and they will welcome 
the opportunity to borrow good books from the associa- 


tion library. 


Write to Child Welfare Magazine, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a packet of promotion material. The packet is free 
to officers of Congress parent-teacher associations. 
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